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MY MOTHER SAYS | 











_ BEECHAMSPILLS 


ARE GOOD FOR CHILDREN 
_ AND GROWN - UPS 
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The only Safety Razor costing less 
than a guinea that can be stropped 
without removing the blade. 


The “7 o'clock” gives a beautifully smooth shave 
because you always have a perfect edge on the 
blade. The stropping is done in the simple 
old-fashioned way. As a result you obtain each 
time an edge of which any barber might be proud. 


The illustration on the left shows the razor in position 
for shaving. With a single touch of the finger it springs 
open into position for stropping or cleaning as shown in 
the illustration on the right. It is so simple that nothing 
can go wrong. It is so satisfactory that many men, 
to whom price is not an object, use it in preference to 
the most expensive razor that money can buy. 


Of all high-class dealers throughout the world. 


Heavily silver-plated razor, complete in handsome case, 
with strop in hinged partition, and 6 finest 1 0/6 


lancet steel blades (as illustrated) - . 


Sole Manufacturers: The Proprietors of the ‘‘7 o'clock” 
Safety Razor, 61, New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 1. 
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SELL YOUR 


WASTE PAPER 


PHILLIPS, MILLS & CO., 


Battersea, S.W.11. 





Price List free on application. Telephone: 2270 Battersea (4 fines) 
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“MY JACK CAME HOME.” 


“When Jack came home on four weeks’ & 
leave, he said that his hair was coming out, 
and he was getting bald patches—quite 


Oriental 
Tooth Paste 


J ewsburye Browns 
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disfiguring, poor chap—so up | popped into 


my room, got my Dr.Wilson’s stuff, andmade & 


him promise to try it. 
“He did, and before he 
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You can't paint the lily— 
youcan keepit pure. The 

natural beauty of healthy In Tubes 1 
tecth is worth a tube Pots 1/6 & 2/6 
& Oriental Toothpaste. 
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Or write (o PARTON, SON & 
and 27 Eustace 
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REMNANT BUNDLES oF f 
ROLLER TOWELLING. } 


| Good quality Irish Roller Towelling, very strong ad § 
| durable. Usefullengths, 14 yds. in Bundle. 12/6 pet 
| Bundle. Postage gd. 


and now he writes «9 
from Egypt that I'd 
hardly know him 








Street, D 








HUTTON’S, 185 Larne, Ireland. 











“QUT CAME MY ‘NOSTROLINE.’”’ 





NOSTROLINE] 





wart to get it. 
in the office. — 
preventive against contagion. 
waistcoat ss 
even in church, and | @ 
tip, and worth imitating. Mothers! U 





449, HAROLD E. MATTHEWS & CO., chemists, CLIFTON, BRISTOL 


running of the eyes, and / didn't 
eo fe it in my desk drawer 
er smeared in the nostrils is a fine 
“ Nostroline” Nasal Specific in his 
ture houses, and crowded places, 


and the like. It’s a good 
e 
for the children and for yourselves. 
« for ° 


NOSTROLINE} 


‘ zing cold 

peastly sneer ecific- 

He mostraline sal oe fi 
on t 

ow; \ know 


Jones called to-day- 
So out came my 


carries 
Just a little, you kn a 


: re, pic 
A me ig and trains, theatsids, catarrh, 
and uses it in bg g influenza, 
1 know he never ©) 








Of Chemists, 1/3. 
if cannot obtain, send P.0. or Stamps (1/5) to 
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| The Successful 
. 
Sick-Room Food 
Care Needed. 
HE food for a sick person of any 
age must be carefully selected. Not 
only should it be pure and palatable 
but supply concentrated nutriment in 
an easily assimilable form, and be 


welcomed as an alternative to ordinary 
milk and farinaceous foods. 


The Problem Solved. 

The ‘Allenburys’ Diet provides com- 
plete sustenance. Made from natural 
ingredients only—rich milk and whole 
wheat—by a special process of manu- 
facture it is most appetising and 
soothing in distressed conditions, and is 
no trouble to digest. The ‘Allenburys’ 
DIET can be taken indefinitely without 
creating distaste. 


No Trouble to Make. 
It is portable and instantly made ready 
for use by adding Boiling Water Only. 

















D8 Obtainable of all Chemists 
aX Allen & Hanburys Ltd., London. 








Whether it goes to the Wash or not 
—mark «verything with 


JOHN BOND’ 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK 


An indelible mark prevents loss 
or theft. 





Sold by all Chemists, Stationers 
and Stores, 6d. and 1#.— for 
se with or without heating 
(whichever kind is preferred) 





Used in the Royal Households. 











Treasure Cot 


penrect NEST FOR BABY 


COSY—HYGIENIC—PORTABLE 
No hard substances or draughts to mar baby’s 
comfort. Easily washable. No parts to rust. 
Packs small (weight 9Ibs.). 
Supplied with either Net or Canopy Support. 
Catalogue of Cots, Draperies, etc., post free, 
No.0. Plain Wood .. .. Y 
No. 1. Stained & Polished 38, 
No.2. White Enamel .. 2 
No. 3. Special Design .. /* 
Cots sent free on] days’ appro. 
All our Nursery Specialities 
are British inventions and 
British-made. 
Only Address: 
Cot Co., Ltd. 


De M 

(Dep 2 

1% Victoria Os. Lenten, 6.W.l 
(Nest Victoria Paiac.) 
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THE PELMANOMETER 


WHAT DOES 1000 
YOUR BRAIN ; 750 
~ 29 

ane 








AVE YOU EVER PROPERLY 

REALISED THE FACT THAT 

IN YOUR BRAIN YOU POSSESS THE 

FINEST MONEY-MAKING MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD ? 


There is practically no limit to the 
income-earning powers of the mind, when 
it is keyed up to the highest pitch of 
efficiepcy of which it is capable. 

By training your mind to greater 
efficiency you can put yourselfin the way 
of earning twice, three times, four times 
the amount you make at present. 

In every profession, business, and occu- 
pation, there is a demand for men and 
women with scientifically trained minds, 


Over 400,000 men and women have 
already been trained to greater efficiency 
by the famous Pelman System, which 
develops just those qualities of Concen- 
tration, Memory, Initiative, Ideation, Self- 
Confidence and Administrative Power 
which are in the greatest demand to-day. 


There are 100,000 British and Do- 
minion officers and men studying the 
Course; including 150 Admirals and 
Generals. 

By page Bina mind on the Pelman System 
you can do better work (and better paid work) 
with infinitely less effort. A Course of Pelman 
Training is the finest of all mental exercises, It 
develops your mind as physical training develops 
your muscles, It is most fascinating to follow 
and takes up very little time. It is taught by 
post and can be followed anywhere, 


Write to-day for a Free Copy of 


Mind and 
Memory. 


It tells you allabout the successful Pelman System, 
and shows you how to-increase the money-making 
powers of your mind. Send a post card or letter 
to-day to 


THE PELMAN INSTITUTE 
155 Pelman House, 
Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C.1. 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES—Melbourne: 46-48 Market 
Street. Durban: Club Arcade. Toronto: 15 
Toronto Street. 
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TAKE CARE OF YOUR HAIR 





ADOPT THE POPULAR AND BENEFICIAL “HARLENE HAIR-DRILL.” 
1,000,000 Complete HAIR-DRILL Outfits Free to Readers. 


F you are worried about the condition of | 

your hair, if it is weak, impoverished, fall- 
ing out, or affected with scurf, dryness, or 
over-greasiness, do as millions of others (both 
men and women) have done and try “ Harlene 
Hair-Drill’’—the delightful toilet exercise and 
unfailing remedy for all hair-health defects. 

A short course of Hair-Drill will quickly con- 
vince you of the wonderful benefits to be derived 
from its daily practice, and the oppor- 


“HARLENE” FOR MEN ALSO. 


Men, too, find that ‘* Harlene" prevents Scalp Iri- 
tation, Dryness, and a tendency to Baldness. It is 
no exaggeration to say that millions of men ana 
women in all walks of life practise the refreshing and 
beneficial ‘‘ Hair-Drill” daily, and so preserve hair- 
health and beauty. 

You can always obtain further supplies of any of 
the preparations from your local chemist: ‘‘ Harlene” 








tunity is freely offered to you in the 
unique Four-Fold Gift Outfit de- 
scribed below. 


HERE IS THE 4-FOLD GIFT. 


I. A Bottle of “ Harlene,” the true 
liquid food and tonic for the hair. 


2. A Packet of “Cremex” Sham- 
poo Powder, which prepares the 
head for ‘‘ Hair-Drill.’’ 


3. A Bottle of ‘‘Uzon”’ Brillian- 
tine, which gives a final touch of 
beauty to the hair. 


4. A copy of the new edition of 
the *‘Hair-Drill’’ Manual. 


Write in the first place for one of the 
1,000,000 ‘‘ Harlene Hair-Drill” Outfits, 
and prove its efficacy for yourself free 
of personal expense. Send only 4 penny 
stamps to cover cost of postage and 
packing of the Free Parcel. 


MILLIONS PRACTISE ‘*HAIR-DRILL.”’ 








gloss and 





Millions of men and women now practise ‘‘ Harlene | 


Hair-Drill” daily. They have tested and proved that 
this unique preparation, ‘‘ Harlene,” and its agreeable 
method of application, ‘* Hair-Drill,” is the surest way 


to overcome all hair defects, and that it is also the | 


easiest way to ensure the perfect growth of long, silky, 
beautiful hair in abundance, glossy and bright. 


“*HARLENE”’ MAKES 





In the course of a few 
days you will find every 
strand of your hair wak- 
ing up to new vitality 
and new strength—you 
will find a new sparkle 
and freshness revivifying 
the hair, and all the lost 
light and shade, as well 
as the delicate tints of 
the hair, which have 
been dulled down, will 
reawaken, and your hair 
will rapidly take on a 
new lease of life and 
beauty. 





When your hair is attacked by scurf, dryness, and other hair- 
pon See it needs this beneficial treatment of * Harlene 
air-Drill, 


| Harlene, for soldiers, sailors, travellers, etc 
| 2s. Od., with full directions ; 


ALL THE DIFFERENCE | 


[// // 
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" which ensures new growth and gives a permanent 
lustre. Send for a free trial outfit to-day. (See 
Coupon below.) 

at 1s, 14d., 2s. 9d. and 4s. 9d. per bottle; Solidified 
, In tins at 
** Cremex ” Shampoo 
Powders at 1s. 14d. per box of seven shampoos (single 
packets 2d. each); ‘‘Uzon” Brilliantine at 1s. 14d. 
and 2s, 9d. per bottle. If you have any difficulty in 
obtaining supplies, any or all of these preparations 
will be sent to you on receipt of 6d. extra for postage 
direct from Edwards’ Harlene, Ltd., 20, 22, 24, and 26 
Lamb's Conduit Street, W.C.1. Carriage extra on 
foreign orders, Cheques and P.O.’s should be crossed. 


~“HARLENE” GIFT COUPON 


Detach and post to EDWARDS’ HARLENE, LTD., 
20, 22, 24 & 26 Lamb’s Conduit St., London, W.C.1. 
Dear Sirs,—Please send me your Free 
“*Harlene” Four-Fold Hair-Growing Outfit as 
announced, I enclose 4d. in stamps for postage 
and packing to my address. 
NOTE TO READER. 


Write your /u// name and addre clearly on a 
plain piece of paper, pin this coupon to it, and 
post as directed above. 

(Mark envelope ‘Sample Dept.”} 
VJurver, Feb., 1919. 
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--SERVICE— 


A good Service, prompt and efficient, is always 
a source of lively satisfaction to the buyer. 

We offer you just that kind of Service. 

In all the years HARBUTT’s PLASTICINE has 
been advertised no one ‘of our thousands 
of customers has had cause to complain 
of any lack of attention on our part. 

It is this that so ably supports the popularity of 
Plasticine. 

The same principle is applied in our Factory. It 
enables us to produce those attractive Home 
Modelling Outfits at so low a price. 

You can get the ‘‘Complete Modeller” Box 
No. 1 for 4/3, No. 2 for 6/6, the new 
‘* Plastic Oddities” Box for 5/6, the large 
“‘ Builder” Box for 8/3, all post paid. 

Many others also if these are not quite what you 
require. Splendid for some of your little 
friends. 

Write for new attractive List; everything is 
shown in that in colours. 


HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, LTD., 
27 Bathampton, Bath. 


London Showrooms: 56 Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 
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SEE THIS SIGN 
“ 





ar is "BRITISH. 
It is like the Hall-Mark on Gold 
and Silver—and is never used 


except upon Drugs and Medicines 
of the Highest Quality. 





“sold [2 


_ —_ to give a safe and 
— —_ yon light. Just right 
Mt te ~ for new lighting regulations. 


EVERLASTI NG LAMP. 





Holds no loose oil, and can be thrown about without 
danger. The wick is everlasting, never needs re- 
newing. Immediately goes out & knocked over, cannot 
explode. Price @@., post 14d; 2 for 6@., post 2d 
Stamps accepted, 4d. preferred. So cheap, can be kept 
alight all day and used instead of matches. Ilustrated un- 


5 mme on Ne welty List included. Agents wanted. 1d. stamp. 
ave your Gas. Vaughan & Heather, Dept. 23, Gloster Pi, Brighton. 











| 


CHIMNEYS SWEPT FOR 4d. “Anrrdweer” 
ut fire ; it will send fumes up the chimney to rene yay soot. Doesnot | 


ms cr de. Pe oe ly safe. @d@., post ijd.; 4 for A/e, post dd. 
UGHAN @ HEATHER Deve"oh Giotter, Pince BALOTON. 














‘Writing 


for the 


Press 


A Guide to Success in 
Journalism & Story Writing 


By the most successful editors 

and journalists of to-day. 
64 pages of valuable information and advice 
for those who wish to make money by writing 
stories, articles, verses, etc., for the magazines 
and daily and weekly papers. 


CONTENTS: 


Foreword .. by Geo. R. Sims 
What Editors Want 


by the Editor of the “Strand Magazine” 


The Art of Short. Story Writing 
by the Editor of “ Pearson's Magazine” 


Journalism for Women 
by “Isobel” of “* Home Notes” 


MSS. I have Rejected—and Why 


by a famous London Publisher 


The Market for Humour 
by the Editor of the “ Novel Magazine” 


The Profits of Free-lance 


Journalism 
by a Literary Agent 


Mistakes made by Beginners 


and many otherimportant contributionsas well 
as particulars of nearly 200 periodicals which 
are open to contributions from beginners. 
The book also contains a full descrip- 
tion of the Courses of Instruction in 
Journalism and Short Story Writing, 
which are conducted under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Max Pemberton, by post 
by the famous London Correspondence 
College — founded in 1909 by Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor, M.P., one of the 
most brilliant journalists of modern 
times. 


Free and Post Free 


Send a postcard for this unique book to-day; it 
will tell you just what you want to know about 
your chances of success in the journalistic world 
—how to get a footing in the circle of those who 
earn many spare-time guineas weekly by writing 
stories and articles. The book will cost you 
nothing; but it can help you enormously on the 
road to success. All applications for a Free 
Copy should be addressed to— 


LONDON CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE 


14 Albion House, New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1 
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ff SMEDLEYS 
PASTE 


| Instant Relief in’ 
| RHEUMATISM 


LUMBAGCO, CHILBLAINS, 
SORE THROAT, STIFFNESS. 





OF all Chemists. 
V3 &3~ aJAR. or from 


HIRST, BROOKE & HIRSTL? 
LEEDS. 








| A GOOD CUSTOM. 





mans Devonshire Custard, and demand it ev ery day, 


touch to the pudding. 


work is carried on at this Watford home of good 
things. 





Whether our special inclination is for Yorkshire 
Pudding or Norfolk Dumplings depends either upon 
our heredity or environment, but with Custard it js 
a good old English custom in which every shire has 
joined. Let us then enjoy the creamy, delicious Free. 


As a separate dish, with fruit or jam, it is light but 
satisfying, while as a hot sauce, it gives the finishing 


Made in Delectaland, where pure foods come from, 
Freemans Custard is as good as custard can be 
made, and the Editor of the Delecta Magazine will 
be pleased for you to learn under what conditions 








GROW TALLER 


IT PAYS TO BE TALL. 


Short people are snubbed and overlooked. By my 
simple private method you can add several inche: 
to your height without violent exercises, with- 
j out apparatus. Noriskorstrain. Full particulars 
free if you write at once mentionin ge The Univer, 


and enclose 1$d, stamp for postage 


JOHN EDISON, ita., 87 Creat Coorge st., LEEDS. 




















en means of tans Mw “QUIK” D 
POWDERS you can alwa im in the pink of 
condition, healthy, hearty, ful of life, free from all Skin 
po ae and other complaints, and aiso from the 

lectionable troubies due to the presence of 
wo Use these Powders with the utmost 
confidence; they are prepared from the recipe of one 
of the best-known most successful Dog Breeders 
the ante ato! post tree 2, from 

Ltd., Veterinary Chemists, 

rig DIRMIN GHaM, or through any Chemis 
Jealer, or Stores. 
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MOTHER 





$f Why suffer the distressing pains of indigestion ? 

Whether indigestion attacks you by pains after e: iting, 
biliousness, headaches, flatulence, constipation, acidity, 
or other of its many forms, Mother Seigel’s Syrup is the remedy you should 
take. It goes direct to the root cause of the trouble. It correctsthe faulty action 
of stomach, liver and bowels—the organs of digestion—and tones, strengthens 


RELIEVED BY 


and stimulates them to healthy activity, enabling them to perform their func 
tions naturally and easily. In addition, Mother Seigel’s Syrup will enable you 
to digest what you eat and to obtain nourishment from it. Thus you secure 
strength and vigour of health in the only way in which they can t, obtained. 


SEIGELS SYRUP 


iGESON 












Put it to the test to-day. 
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HEALTHY | 
WOMEN 


must wear Ni aeoiny Me Corsets, and the ‘‘ Natural Ease” 
Corset is the most Ithy of all. Every wearer says so. 
While moulding the figure to the most delicate lines of 
feminine grace, they vastly improve the health. 


THE The Natural 
Ease Corset 
Style 2. 


$/11 pair 


Postage abroad extra 


Complete with 
Special Detachable 
Suspenders. 


: "Stocked in 
aes nities 
from 20 to 30. 
Made in finest 
quality Drill. 

SPECIAL POINTS OF INTEREST. 


No bones or steels to drag, hurt, or break. 

No lacing at the back. 

Made of strong, durable drill of finest quality, 
with corded supports and special suspenders, 
detachable for washing. 

It is laced at the sides with elastic cord to 
expand freely when breathing. 

It is fitted with adjustable shoulder straps. 

It has a short (9 inch) busk in front which 
ensures a perfect shape, and is fastened at 
the top and bottom with non-rusting Hooks 
and Eyes. 

ft can be easily washed at home, having 
nothing to rust or tarnish. 


Wear the “NATURAL EASE” 

Corset and free yourself from In- 

digestion, Constipation, and scores 

of other ailments so distressful to 
omen. 











These Corsets are specially recommended for ladies who 
enjoy cycling, tennis, dancing, golf, etc., as there is 
nothing to hurt or break. Singers, Actresses, and Invalids 
will find wonderful assistance, as they enable them to 
breathe with perfect freedom. All women, especially 
housewives, and those employed in occupations demanding 
constant movement, appreciate the “Natural Ease 
Corsets. They yield reely tO every movement of the 

y, and whilst giving beauty of figure are the most 
comfortable Corsets ever worn. 


SEND FOR YOURS TO-DAY. 


No goods sent without cash, but mone 
willingly refunded if dissatisfied, 
Make your Postal Order payable to 


HEALTH SUPPLIES STORES, Room 39, 
19-21 Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C.4. 
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GOOD NEWS FOR 


NEURASTHENICS 


THE GREAT TRIUMPH OF CURATIVE 
ELECTRICITY. 


Not a day passes but some new victory 1s credited to curative 
electricity, Not a day but some injured or shell-shocked soldier 
derives solace from its soothing influence and blessed relief from 
pain, From great military, naval, and private hospitals the volume 
of testimony in its favour is growing daily 


AMAZING CURES. 


Mr. J. B. Pulvermacher’s advocacy of electrical treatment as the 
one natural and permanent method of restoring lost Nerve was 
greeted at first with contempt by all but a few of the more advanced 
of medical thinkers. His amazing cures, however, demanded more 
and more consideration, gradually won respect, and to-day there is 
scarcely a hospital or curative institution of any kind where electrical 
treatment is not employed either alone or as an auxiliary to other 
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No agony is ter 
than the silently 
suffering agony of the 
neurasthenic The 
nerves literally moan 
pain. 


Keep your nerves 
well no hed and 
fit. Neglect them and 
yom suffer an earthly 

ferno of illness and pv 
pain. 


treatments. Over and over again, its successful application nascured 
after all other treatments have failed, and thousands of the world’s 
greatest physicians and surgeons prescribe and recommend it. Why? 
Because the human body is just a great electrical machine, and the 
ack of Nerve Force can only be compensated for by the introduction 
of electricity within the body from without. 


WHOLE NERVE SYSTEM RE-VITALISED. 


Every function, every system, every organ, every muscle, and every 
nerve cell is operated by Nerve Force. The Pulvermacher Electro- 
logical Treatment restores lost Nerve Force by means of light electro- 
logical appliances that can be worn with comfort. and which do not 
interfere with one’s daily pursuits. They give no shock to the 
system, but pour into the depleted or impoverished nerve system a 
continuous stream of new electrical energy. They revive the healthy 
functions of nerves, stomach, liver, kidneys, heart, and intestines. 
They increase digestion, assimilation, and circulation, and are 
ets Mm in INDIGESTION, CONSTIPATION, FLATU- 
LENCE, LIVER TROUBLE. KIDNEY DISORDERS, 
CIRCULATORY WEAKNESS, HEART WEAKNESS. 
AND ALL FUNCTIONAL DERANGEMENTS. 


To-day you can read all about the great triumph: of curative elec- 
tricity in a most interesting little book, written in fascinating style by 
a leading authority, the famous electrologist, Mr. J. B. Pulvermacher, 
also the discoverer of the famous Pulvermacher Electrological Treat- 
ment. The author enunciates the startling theory that all functional 
disorders arise from a deficiency or leakage of Nerve Force, or what 
to-day is more widely known as 


NEURASTHENIA (Nerve Weakness). 


Do not miss this opportunity of securing a free copy of ‘A Guide 
to Health and Strength,"" A post card will bring it free by post to 
your door. Address : 

The Superintendent, Pulvermacher Electrological Insti- 
tute, Ltd., 17 Vulcan House, 56 Ludgate Hill, London, E.C.4, 
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PATONS 


ALLOA 


KNITTING 


OOLS 


Beautifully elastic and ex- 
quisitely fleecy and soft, | 
Paton’s Alloa Knitting 
Wools are noted for their 
durability in wash and 
wear. The ideal wools 
for every knitting purpose. 











Universal Knittine Book, 

with directions—over 100 

designs altogether—io in- 

terest every knitter, for 
3}¢. a” stamps. 


PATON’S, 
ALLOA, SCOTLAND. 


London: 192 Aldersgate St., E.C.1. 
Manchester: 10 Newton Street. 























LIPS’ 


on Rubber Heels 
and Tips ie a 
Guarantee of 


MY & 
UALITY 


PHILLI ——— L~2..142 OLD ST, LONDON Ec. 
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Oui beauties were renowned for 
the glory of their hair, due to the use 
of Henna, To-day the most cele. 
brated actresses and beauties are adopting 


\-J the Evan Williams’ Henna Treatment of 
ee pes the Hairesthe most wonderful hair beauti- 
‘ 


fier and rejuvenator of the century. Write 
@) for Free Booklet. Maison Q, Chaventre, 
So 30 Oxford Street, London, W.f. 
—— Of all Chemists and Wairdressers, -—— 











[Make a Point 
of getting a 











PENCIL 

For All-British Excellence. 

~" OF ALL STATIONERS. CEO. ROWNEY & CO., LONDON 
oe 















f For cleaning Silver El 
| 
| 


Goddard's 
Plate Powder | 


_ Sold everywhere 6* & 26 & 46 


"Wa MATERNITY;: 


(Pinlay’s Patents, adjustable any size.) 


“Hilt! SKIRTS from 18/11, GOWNS from 50/- & | 
CORSETS, 18/11. 


Catalogues and Patterns FREB. 


£100 FREE WAR BOND for Baby. \ 


| 











FINLAY’S, 90 Houldsworth Street 
(Top Oldham Street), Py peg erg 


London: 47 Duke Street (facin 


_ ARTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT 


t Value Assured. Up to 7 per Tooth, pinned on 
| Yuleanttes 12 -on Silver; 1 -on Gold; £20n latinum. 
Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, ; returned post free 
BEST PRICES PAID FOR OLD COLD & SILVER JEWELLERY 
(Broken or otherwi 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Kindly mentic 
S. CANN & CO., 69a "Market St., MANCHESTER. 


ESTABLISHED 18 


"KEENEGG 


DAYS. 
FARM EGGS DRIED. 
\ You may use it with confidence. 


Makes Delicious Breakfast Feasts, Luncheon 
Of all Grocers Dishes, Custards, Puddings, &c. 
. Wholesale from KEENE'S, Food Specialists, LEICESTER. 

















MY BEST FRIEND 
IN THESE 














BAC ASE a ic LOOMS. 


SEND FOR PRIC UST POST FREE, 
1919 Curtain Book just published. Sent Post Free. Buy from the 
Actual Makers, Curtains that last. Large stocks, practical and 
serviceable. Lace Curtains, Nets, Muslins, Casement Curtains and 
Fabrics, Cretonnes, Household Linens, Hosiery, Underwe: ar, Blouses. 
Trustworthy Values. Attractive Designs. 62 years’ Guaranteed 


Reputation. 8, PEACH & SONS, 120 THE LOOMS. 











Real Harris, Lewis, and 
Shetland Homespuns 


Direct from the Makers. 

Special light weights for tadies’ went —oe shades. 
Patterns and Pr n Ap 

8. A. NEWALL & SONS, Stornoway, Scotland. 


State shade desired and if for Ger ’ Wear 
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TOILET TABLE 
TATCHO TALKS 





The thought of Looking Old 


This thought has struck dismay in many a mind. 
Its truth has been justly refuted, but is there any 
reason why either men or women should look 
older than their years? 


That thinning of the Hair 


when first it becomes apparent, is a reminder 
that time is passing. So also is that touch of 
silver. Yet both may, and should, be averted 
before their time, and it is here that Tatcho 
proves its worth. 


Watch it grow 


in vigour, gloss and abundance under the judicious 
influence of TATCHO, the Hair-grower. Let it 
restore and preserve your hair as nature meant it to 
be maintained. Start the treatment to-day and you 
will be able soon to say with the discoverer of this 
marvellous preparation, ‘* Look at my hair now !” 


SPECIAL | 
cuT THIS OUT TATC HO ayy POSTTO-DAY 
COUPON 











A Full-size 4/6 bottle for 2/9. 
The TATCHO Hair Health Brush Free. 


In order to prove the superlative merits of Tatcho, the | 
Company, inaugurated under the auspices of Mr. Geo. R. 
Sims, has set aside, for trial purposes, 250,000 4/6 bottles 
of Tatcho for 29, and 50,000 Tatcho Hair Health Brushes, 
the latest scientific achievement in hairbrush construc- 
tion. The cost of this unique brush is 5/6, but one will be 
tent free when six bottles are ordered for family use, or 
for distribution amongst applicants’ friends. Each bottle 
ofTatcho bears the following guarantee of the discoverer:— 

“T guarantee that this preparation is made according | 


” 


to the formula recommended by me. 





Get your Chemist, who is authorised to do 
80, to supply a 4/6 bottle for 2/9, or will be 
mailed free from the CHIEF CHEMIST, 
TATCHO LABORATORIES, Kingsway, London. 
Chemists and Stores everywhere, {3 and 4/6. 


Tatcho 


FOR 
THE 
HAIR 

















ELECTRIC 
SHOWERS OF LIFE’ 
Se 


aye 










Amazing Success in the Cure 
of illness and Nerve Weakness 


An amazing scientitic feat is the invention and perfection 
of the ‘‘ Ajax” Dry Cell Body Battery. Under this un- 
pretentious name practically the whole force for good that 
electricity possesses in relation to the human frame has 
been harnessed and controlled. 

Practically it supplies what is equal to a shower bath of 
electric life, which, though it cannot actually be seen, 
continually passes into the system and builds up exhausted 
nerve centres and tired tissues. 

The nerves and organs of the body only get run down 
when the supply of fuel is exhausted—in other words, 
when the electric reserve of vital energy is at a low ebb. 
This is the reason why the “‘ Ajax” so quickly replenishes 
and renews health and strength. 

Yon can easily experience this wonderful healing, 
curative, and strengthening power by simply putting on 
one of these batteries while you are resting. Then this 
shower bath of electric atoms streams through into the 
nerve-centres without the slightest shock, irritation, or 
prickling of the skin. All you feel is the slow, steady, 
pulsating action—scarcely more perceptible than the heart 
beats themselves—that conveys the current to every nerve, 
muscle and tissue. 

In this way are such, troubles as Rheumatism, Gout, 
Lumbago, and Sciatica abolished forever. Thus are all 
forms of nerve weakness, Neuralgia, Chronic Tiredness and 
Sleeplessness thrust from the system, never to return. So 
also Indigestion and Dyspepsia, Kidney Trouble, Liver, 
Bowel and Stomach complaints are cured without the 
slightest inconvenience, and in the most pleasant manner 
possible, Just one hour each day, while vou are resting, 
you put on the ‘ Ajax” Battery, which is permanently 
charged, and enjoy the gradual but sure return of health 
and strength that once you thought impossible. 


Stop Drugging and Taking Useless Medicines 





If once you start this you will find that the habit grows upon you, 
Get back to Nature—the greatest gift conferred upon mankind to 
cure the ailing and to restore strength to the weak. 

More about this fascinating subject you can learn, quite free of 
all cost, by sending for the wonderful free book describing the 
“ Ajax” and how it cures. Just send your name and address, Or 
if you call at the British Electric Institute you can learn in a 
personal consultation, and at the same time test the appliance itself 
without cost or obligation of any kind. The une point to remember 
is DO NOT DELAY, Write or call to-day while the address is 
Sresh in your mind, 

AJAX LTD 


BRITISH ELECTRIC INSTITUTE, 


Dept. 52, 25 Holborn Viaduot, London, E.C.1. 
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nn? WEAD A TDC? | 
DONT WEAR A. TRUSS ! 


a new scientific a 
covery anna ome air cushions that draws 
her, and binds them as 
~~ It absolutely holds 
iy comfortably, never slips. 
Always tie and cool, and conforms to every 
movement of the body without chafing or 
hurting. We make it to your measure, and send 
it to you on a strict guarantee of satisfaction or 
refunded, and we have put our price so 
that anybody, rich or poor, can buy it. 
member, we make it to we order—send tt 
to you—you wear it—and if it doesn’t satisfy 
you, you send it back to us, and we will refund 
your money. Baad is the way we do business— 
always absolutely on the square—and we have 
sold to thou: is of people this way ~ hang 
takes We just years. Kemember, we use no sal 
just 


just ive you s sraighi Duunes deal a 
wpRookS AP PLIANOR co., Ltd., 
(638K), 80 Chancery Lane, London, w.c.2. 


Foster Clarks 


The Creamiest Custard 
Cream Custard 


DIABETES 


Biscui Lh ng 
Pk 4 yh ~ Dee taealide, the Agee, Soca a’ tatante 
Highly Seameeaeted Ve > Medical Profession, 
Send 6d. stamps for Samples and Booklet. 


CHELTINE FOODS CO., CHELTENHAM. 











MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE 


Strodonia Vanishing Cream dis- 
appears like magic. Where does it 
go? Why, into the skin, of course. 
That is why it is the supreme 
cosmetic which gives a Ane com- 
p, Strodenia contains witch 
nazel, boracic, and oatmeal. It is 
neither greasy nor sticky. Strodonia 


means no more faces smarting from wind or dust, but per- 
fect skin comfort and lily-white hands. 
A good substitute for Glycerine, but won't grow hair. 
Chemists sell at 74d. or 1/*, or post free for ad. extra. 


% 


trodoni 


VANISHING CREAM 


STRODE COSH & PENFOLD, Broadmead, Bristol 





| 
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PULLARS | 
for cleaning 4 


Household HH 
Furnishings 















Many homes, 
closed during 
the war, are 
being reopened, 
and there is now 
a rush to have {§ 
Blinds,Cretonne fi 
& Chintz Covers, 
Cushions, it 
Curtains, Quilts 
Blankets, and & 
Carpets Cleaned f% 

or Dyed. 








Pullars of Perth, with their 

hundreds of highly-trained 

workers and modern plant, 

are equipped for handling all 

such orders. Orders received 

at any of Pullars 4000 Agencies 
or Branch Offices. 


Return carriage paid on all 
orders sent direct to—Pullars 


Cleaners & Dyers 
Perth 


Sessesscccescsesccessccsccssscss 
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THE QUEEN'S | HOSPITAL FOR CHILDREN 


jorth Eastern” Hospital 
HACKNEY" R AD, BETHNAL GREEN, E. 
President: The Bari of Shaftesbury 
134 Beds always full, 50,000 Out-Patiente annually. 
110.000 Attendances. £20,000 a year exponditure. 
Assured Income under £1,000, No funds in hand. 
Economically administered. 
Inquiry System in force for prevention of abuse. 
*LEN 


N-KERR, Sex 

















A wonderful Tonic—— 
BRAIN ano NERVE FOOD 


Exactly suiting the 
need of these 











ALL 
trying BRITISH. 
days. 

For BRAIN-FAG 
DEPRESSION 
LASSITU DE — 





1s. 9d., 58. & 98., of all Chemists. 
James WOOLLEY, SONS & CO., LTD., MANCHESTER 





‘DARN NO MORE } 


Stockings and Socks 
that don't want mending 
END THE MEND. 


Wear our Holeproof Hose a 
you like, and if a hole develops 
T 


hard as 
withi 






we will replace them abso- 
lutely FREE. Out Sizes no Extra Charge 

Holeproot Hosiery is so pliable that it gives to con 
tinued pressure and wear just as a sponge may be 


depressed by gripping in the hand, but still have no 
damage done to its t Side, 
@ pairs Stockings .. ° «- 6/ post sd 
@ pairs Socks e 6s mt od 
Art Silk Moleproot | (Gansens ‘ood as above) € 
@ pairs Silk Stockings .. 12/6 post x1 
2 pairs Silk Socks wi ee . B/e post 
Threw away your darning basket with ws everlasting worry 
and eyestrain, A dated guarantee ticket with each paw 


Orders for @ pairs initialled FREI 
Vaughan & Heather (Dept. 28), Gloster Place, Brighton. 
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FLUXITE 


SIM PL FIES SOLDERING 


Building _ the 
Mancaestie Fleet 


During the Great War FLUXITE 
rendered incalculable assistance in 
the building of our Battleships and 
y Auxiliary Craft. 

’ 




















A Now that VICTORY is achieved, 
FLUXITE is doing its part in the 
building of Merchant Ships to make 
good the losses by U Boats. 


FLUXITE does soldering work 
better and more easily even under 
: difficult conditions. 


In the Home, FLUXITE enables 
ni : | af 
| 


the “layman” to repair pots, pans 
ee. al i's 
Pa \ 0 Ail 
Ot Hil 4 i 
a ia t Z ¢ - i 


and other metal articles speedily and 
efficiently. 


FLUXITE 


The Paste Flux that 
SIMPLIFIES 


SOLDERING. Vag 
Of all Ironmongers, in tins, bd 
8d., 1/4 and 2/8. =< 


FLUXITE LTD., 226 


. Bevington Street, 
Bermondsey, Eng. 
















FOR THE BUILDINGs! MERCHANT SHIPS TREPAIRS | IN THE HOME 
SUNN ce 2 oI SRR 
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ASHTON & 
PARSONS’ 
INFANTS’ 
POWDERS 


Cool the Gums, 
render Teething 
quite easy, Com- 
fort the Child, 
Prevent Pain and 
Disorder, are 
leasant to the 
laste, and may 
be given to the 
youngest and 
most delicate 


Babe. 
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Write for 


LARGE FREE SAMPLE 
and Free Copy of ‘‘ Baby 
World’’ containing list of 
Royal Mothers who use the 
Powders. 


Parents never Lost a 
Night's Rest 


Mrs. TAYLOR writes: ‘‘I have great pleasure in 
sending you the photos of my two babies, Jack 
age three, Marie age two. They have had no 
trouble in teething and have had no doctor since 
they were born. As soon as they seem a bit 
feverish I give them one or two of your invaluable 
powders and they are quite all right again next 
morning, in fact, when they don’t feel well they 
ask for one. We have never lost a night’s rest 
with either and they are as strong as little lions. I 


» 


strongly advise every mother to give the Powders 


a trial as I can strongly recommend them.” 
95 Grantham Road, 
Sparkbrook, Birmingham. 


ASHTON & 
PARSONS’ 
INFANTS’ 
POWDERS 


Prevent Acidity, 
Produce a Natur- 


al, Calm, Refresh- 


ing Sleep, are 
Mild and Gentle 
in Action, and 
there is no pos- 
sible objection to 
their frequent 
and continuous 
use. 


Ashton & Parsons’ Infants’ Powders are guaranteed to be perfectly harmless 


Royal Gz Mothers 


ASHTON & PARSONS’ 
INFANTS’ POWDERS 


for the Little Princes and Princesses 


during the time of teething and for fretfulness 
and the many ailments: common to infancy. 


To be obtained from all Chemists and Dealers. 


1/3; 60 Powders, 3/-; 100 Powders, 5]-, 


Boxes containing 20 Powders, 


Post free, 1/44, 3/14, and 5/2. 


The Large Free Sample contains enough 


to show good results at once. 
ASHTON & PARSONS, LTD, LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4. 


Dept. 37, 


Write to 
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THE FUTURE OF FLYING 
By J. A. WHITEHEAD 


AVIATION has made immense strides The League of Nations 
since the war started: those who know : , ! ; 
prophesy that it will make even greater Dr. Clifford, in the same issue, gives 
progress now that the war is over. 2” important pronouncement on the 
Mr. J. A. Whitehead, Founder and League of Nations question in an 
Governing Director of Whitehead article “A Brotherhood of Nations. 


Aircraft, Ltd., is contributing an For the womenfolk complete instruc- 
important article to my next issue, 


tions are given for making “ A Child’s 
wherein he reveals some of the 


— oF the Spring Suit.” 
tremendous possibilities of flying in ss 
the near future, and shows what 
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steps are being taken to bring these —$—e— 
g about. [For Contents of this Number see over. 
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Registered at the General Post Office for transmission by Canadian Magazine Post. 
AUMSS. ee 1 to the Editor must be accompanied by a stamped addressed envelope. Address, ‘The Editor, THE 
QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4.""_ The Editor can accept no responsibility for MSS. 
Issued Monthly. "Subscription Price, post free, 145. Ack annum, 
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i hey you want delicate NAINSOOKS, fine MADAPOLAMS, 
the very best LONGCLOTHS and FLANNELETTES, 
made-up PILLOW CASES and SHEETS, 


at ont et ““ HORROCKSES.” 


For Ladies’ Lingerie ask for ‘* Diaphalene."’ 
HORROCKSES'’ name on the selvedge protects you. 


HORROCKSES, London and Manchester. 
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Colonial Agencies: Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Canada. 
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Drink Delicious 


MATAWAT TEE 


SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 
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"OPALINE” 


fr Linings, Draperies Ete ; 
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Beautiful as silk in appearance, and 
resistant in wear If any difficulty ' 
is experienced in obtaining Opaline, 
B.D.A., we will senda Draper's address. 
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VE “JOYBELLS” IN YOUR HOME. 


Every Housewife shor uld keep a store of “JOYBELLS” CUST ARD 
PLS. das The« ‘go ar id m ost m wc ious ever 
tasted. E ody t om it for 
& h di nner, or te ert 
eee marvereas OY ENTICING, AND 


ALTH-GIVING 
“Joybelis” cauuaa is a Perfect Food. 





OYBELLS 


CREAMY CUSTARD 


has been awarded the certificate of Manufactur und Guaranteed 
The Institute of Hygiene on account by the Standard Health Food 
of its surpassing purity. I 
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SPECIALISED FOSTAL vor aaa 


—Under a staff of Ho 
and Barristers at-lLaw 


ACCOUNTANCY 


AND 


SECRETARIAL 
APPOINTMENTS 


and Higher Commercial Examinations 


“ Students 


Guide” sent on receipt of ad. star 
METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
(Dept. 49), 8ST. ALBANS. 
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Smooth severity 


characterises the present 
mode for dressing men’s hair / 


as being the most suitable for manly 
men who claim to be out of the 
common rut. To train and keep 
the hair in the correct position it is 
necessary toapply alittle Anzora when 
brushing. Anzora will control the 
most refractory hair with perfect ease. 
Anzora Cream—the only non-greasy prepara- 
tion to effectually master the hair—and An- 
zora Viola, ideal for dry scalps, are sold in 
1/6 and 2/6 (double quantity) bottles by all 
chemists, hairdressers, stores and military 
canteens, 


Beware of Substitutes. 










Masters the Hair. 


Anzora Perfumery Company, 
28, 32, 3 Willesden Lane, N.W.6. 



















SAFEGUARDS HEALTH. 


The Best Remedy Known for A true palliative in 
NEURALGIA, GOUT, 

COUGHS, COLDS “toorscue, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, wa sh os ich 

Acts like a charm in Cuts short attacks 

of SPASMS, 

DIARRHGA, COLIC Phin 

and other Bowel Complaints. PALPITATION. 





Of all Chemists, 
Always ask for a 


“Dr. GOLLIS BROWNE” 











There is No Substitute 
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PLAYER'S 
NAVY GUT CIGARETTES. / 
















THE MANUFACTURERS REGRET THAT = 
UNDER PRESENT CONDITIONS fogs 

IT IS IMPOSSIBLE FOR THE aoaLe 
OUTPUT TO CORRESPOND WITH ‘Gie% 
THE GREATLY INCREASED DEMAND. “*=*" 





Terms and particulars with regard to these 

Cigarettes at Duty Free Rates when 

U required for gratuitous distribution to 

wounded Soldiers and Sailors in Hospital 
may be obtained from 


— JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham 


fe) " BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL TOBACCO C® (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND). LIMITED ~~ 
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Illustrated 
Catalogue 
Post Free. 


E very 
** Swan’ és 


Guaranteed, 


Is your correspondence 


ae 
in arrears ? 
Moe busy people find that they have little time tor letter-writing. And 


yet it is a mistake to get out of touch with our friends, espe ially with 

those who are eagerly waiting for news. We not only disappoint them 
but we deprive ourselves of the pleasure of their replies. A “Swan” Fountpen 
makes it easy for you to utilise your odd moments, and write regularly. 
The “Swan” is always at hand and ready to write on the instant. The 
smooth gold nib—which you may choose to suit your handwriting—makes 
writing a pleasure and lasts a lifetime with reasonable care. 


AT PRE-WAR 


OF ALI 
ss" Swath ke 


JEWELLE! 


MABIE, TODD & CO.;/LTD. Siti 2 a Paris, Zurich, Sydney, T 


ronto. 
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Mie hack Kent 


maimed shrine of Saint Eadhelm with 
cunningly contrived hooks where one might 
hang a bedside watch, and stone replicas 
of the font dressed with luminous paint, 
® beacon for the sick-room. But Jacob 
cared for none of these things, nor for the 
folk who bought them. Trippers’ toys ” 
he named them, taking their pr.ce and dis- 
missing their purchasers with little cere- 
* he 
would say “ If ye want a certificate to say 


mony ‘They're turned out in Brum 


ye've been here, they'll do as well as any- 
thing else. One and tenpence, sir, and a 
very good day to ve. Jacob's “ good 
day " was final. 

Yet there was a hidden sanctuary where- 
to admittance was only gained by hard 
cxamination. Here, in a room dim-lit and 
heavy with tobacco smoke, you sat among 
the precious craft of folk long dead. You 
were not asked to buy, only to admire, and 
to admire properly. Fail in that, give your 
praise to th silly tooling of a Victorian 
binding when the glowing framework of a 
breviary escaped notice, and Jacob grew 
crustacean on the instant “Oh, aye, t's 
pritty enough, but I’m gawin’ to ring matins 
now Ye'll need to gaw, ma'am! ”’ 

Phe place was a museum, with a difference. 
Naught there was ticketed and labelled. 
His brown ranks of books on grey oak 
helve were there tor him to read for his 
delight. The candlesticks were primed with 
rushlight and dip, and the scarred latten 
or the scoured steel held each their chance 
blobs of grease in sign of honourable 
service 

Some folk there were who had the entry 
Boyton from across the way would come 
with mischief in his eyes and the lore of halt 
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the world behind his pent bi Canon miscounted, Tom, but Dean P an 
Endersby, when he was In residence, would old man, ve set He arn't like 
never pass old Hobday’s door, and old If Jacob Hobday was a little mad about 
Matthew Finch. as long as he lived in Silk bells, he was sane enough in the matter of 
Lane, would stroll round and chatter pro dealers rhe dealer is at once the fear and 
cincts gossip for an hour by the clock any the lope of provincial collect f P 
day of the week Sometimes the old man He belo to Londot hi is j q 
would return from the belfry with an ancient fallible and ] capital enormo He 
ringer to talk of bells and bell-men over a the longest of noses it pursuit of t nti 
glass Ile i enerally of the Chos« Peo 

On the subject of bells he was a little mi alway inscrupulou per s to 
Four deans had come and passed to thei degree jut Jacob feared 1 Fev ; 
own place and Jacob had rung in the muttled inde penetrated as far a ; 
peal at their passing—and deans in Bisho} \ few he 
stone live long But Jacob Hobday was not barter Hle had cher | 
merely slave of the peal, he was the ar n unbroken reputati 7 
priest of Bell Tom, who dwells in regal lone { an ¢ 
loneliness upon the leads of the great central pleasure to him Pall Mall or St. 1 
tower that bears his nam« Folk talk witl they ‘ 1 t over fa 
him by a rope which goes thr into the bie t re 
wheelroom below the roof, but ] levote of Bill J 1] Ste ¢ 
climb thirty twisty steps to where, under thi { level 
sky, the crocketed pinnacl tand sentinel ancient gabled je 
and speak their monarch face to fa for General Treton’s he; 


On the night that Queen Victoria died, old Great Rebs Pill 
Hobday stood there beneath the star vhiale had rie n from Tu t ! 
sell Tom brooded over Bis] pstone \ rim he; il { 


of hoar-frost lined the stone and lay ite ; ‘ 
upon the wooden fram vyhe1 Bell ‘J in St. Cut | 
swung Purcell wi there Purcell wa ‘ lool Iret \\ 


hale in those day 


vanced 1t deadly i} | 1 i neo pane ‘ twists | 
more than an intermittent pal Minute eid inted si { Ye O 
by minute the dear t i te] ! = TI Heck 
the frame by the lanter the Eevpt 
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heavy, reverberant, of 1 Great On parent rather foll 
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challenge the dea I 
hurned down out of 4 
reached the wheelroo lat, < b} 
spoke again | plet ¢ 7 { | 

“ He warn’t gawi to ‘ { Great 
Wueen’s years tolled wro it Bishopstone take 4 
is Jacob’s explanation ha 

What di’ do?” th Ie D4 i] ty ly la 

answer to the inevitable quet WW] talk ex Lit wit 
do? fe vent back to Te its « | 


had gawn home. * lon ] y rr) a | il 1 
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it was generally accepted that about “ an- 
cient old things ”’ there was nothing that Dr. 
Boyton did not know. 

fhe antiquarian dragged the pad of his 
thumb over the smooth surface of the 
ivory ; then he laughed. 

“My son,” he said, ‘““ you meddle with 
things that are too high for you.’’ 


” 


‘Is anything wrong with it, doctor ? 
asked Jacob, with dismay dawning on his 
heart. I reckoned it was the real thing 
old Italian, maybe, or Spanish.” 

rhe doctor put down his pipe and stumped 
Without a word he raked 
out a couple of Japanese ivories and an 


over to a cabinet 


ancient plaque in low relief which long ago 
had made part of a pyx 
This is the right stuff,’ he said, grin 


ning over hi houlder at his visitor, “* the 
right stuff, or it wouldn't be here. Feel 
it 


Jacob thumbed the relics uncomprehend- 
ingly till Boyton tapped him on the shoulder. 

Ah.” he said vou haven't got it, friend 
and it's too late to learn The grain, you 
know, sinks with age, and nobody can fake 
ag 
Hobday. “I’m 
sorry, Jacob,” he said, ‘‘ but I’d stake my 


He pause and regarce 


reputation that the crucifix ain’t older than 
I am 

Jacob wa ilent; his jaw was dropped 
and trembling. kis eyes appealed 


Boyton took up the cro nd carried it to 
a window \ little silver tag with the tra 
ditional inscription in a quaint old-time 
script wa fixed by little pins above 
the head He scraped the accumulated 
grime trom the edge and turned to his 


friend. 


“T'll tell you for certain in a moment,” he 


said, snapping out a Lttle pocket lens 

Prepare to receive cavalry Jacob.” 

The antiquarian wa on a hot scent 
trembling with eagerness, he had found a 
hall-mark Fat, tat he cried “ Black 
letter ( black letter C’ and anchor 
mark, | oand 21s 38 Yes, my son, this 
little toy w turned out at Birmingham In 
IS38 ! 


\s the old man went he could not conceal 
his dismay, but Boyton never guessed the 
black rage that filled his heart He had 
been “* done : forty vears of dealing and he 
had been dor by a new-come counter 


wmper who In’t beer i} the place 
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five years. He brooded on it and 
bored his friends. He took it up to Bell 
Tom, and every time he swung the clapper 
Tom came back at him with, ‘“ Donec! 
Done! Done!” 

It left a mark on Jacob Hobday ; it drove 
him inside himself to take shelter from the 
ridicule which he found in innocent remarks 
of his old friends. His long practice of 
kindliness, his open generosity, lapsed. He 
became foxy and suspicious. Boyton, who 
was all for fellowship, hated to see the 
poison stain the sweet channels of the old 
man’s life, and thought to prevail on Broad 
to sell some bargain at a price which would 
heal en vevanche the old man’s pride, but at 
that moment the fates decreed a blow more 
bitter still against him. The winter of 1907 
laid him low with pneumonia, which lay an 
icy finger on his heart. When he got better 
the doctor warned him, “ You'll have to give 
up ringing, Mr. Hobday.” 

It came as the death of a dear friend to 
Jacob. 

‘ T’ve rung for nigh fifty year,” he gasped. 

Enough for one lifetime,’ said Dr. 
Carter 

But doctor.” 
‘where's the harm 


protested the old man, 

There’s nobody knows 
Bell Tom lke me.” 

‘Look here,” returned the doctor straight, 
“vou can’t go tossing five hundredweight 
of metal about; your heart won't stand it, 
and you can’t manage the steps either. 
Remember, you won't get another warning 
from that heart. Try ringing, go one inch 
too far, and it’ll stop.” 

Jacob thought it out in his idle conva- 
lescence and came to compromise. He 
would not desert Bell Tom. He could take 
the stairs by easv stages, and he could 


alwavs ring curfew with the clapper at the 


He need never swing the bell. 
As for the peal that must go. 

Even such a partial surrender was bitter 
enough, but that was not all. Bill Broad 
with an eve to custom and the goodwill of 


towel top 


the precincts, took the old man’s place upon 
the peal. It struck Jacob as sacrilege. He 
fancied the younger man, with his jaunty 
air, making him a figure of fun among his old 

The thing had got to be an 
‘Once I get him in my grip, I'll 
crush him,” he used to say to Bell Tom, 


compantons 


t 


obsession. 


and Tom, who seemed also to have grown 


dull and sullen, only answered back with, 
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‘Crush, crush, crush.” All the fire had bob and noted with a sort of triumph that 


gone out of them both. the timing was imperfect 
But Bill Broad went ahead. He had very “ Ragged ringin’, Tom,” he | Like 
little idea of the hatred he had engendered, enough there’s a bottle in the belft I 
and, while Ja ob was watching him with an hi wa von 
insane jealousy, he went his cheery way On a sudden a clash of bell 
quite careless, thinking that he was cutting discordant struck upon his ear ; then without 3 
out a very cosy place for himself in Bishop time or tune the chime in Saint Anseln 
stone. He did not know that the old man tower sung itself to sleep 1 topped 
dodged about among the shadows of the What d’ye make of that, 1 ai 
raftered roof and watched him. It got to “Gone, gone,” murmured t | bell in 
that in time. At last, in fact, 1t got to sympathy with the near-by crasl and ‘ 
©¢ raping out the mortar of a heavy corbel in kKeckon vou're right,’ id | b 
an angle of the tower-arch, so that, by a topped smiling 
judicious silent tip, a half-hundred weight Old ringer as he was, he kn it 
of stone would crash into the gallery of happened Hle knew what 
Seymour Square, the road by which the in 1 belfry, and under t | 
ringers passed into the belfry. Kemember, it his hatred passed away He t ther 
he was a lonely old man, Jacob. quickly tumbling down the staircase and 
Bill took up the matter of ringing w th In blundering in the half-light al the gr 
usual enthusiasm. Soon he got to trials of | ings of the nave, where b 
skill with the adepts, though they warned {} ’ i lazv dove wol oo for 
him that bells were tricky things to play lornh At the western ¢1 f the nave 
with. He became keen on ringing a peal gangway he came upon the bel 
single-handed, with the ropes looped undet ide. the recessed wind ttle | 
his soles, as the old hands did, and lhe and the room seeme 
laughed at their warning In the meat rhe rope with thei 
while Jacob watched him and waited for |] Gi hang ikine. and on the r bent 
chance. there w a mangled, brol 
One night, when he went up the big towe1 vavil with the pull of ( vy op 
stair, he heard a step behind him ie One hand. { te. 2 
dodged back and waited. ‘Then he saw Bil had ca t in a loo f 4 nad jerl 
Broad come off the transept gallery ana ntermittentl { 
stop to unlock the door that led into Sey lL fel { C} Jacob kne t hap- 
mour Square and so on to the nave Lhe Del Phere were three t of balan ’ 
man was alone, and Jacob's tirst impulse was metal up aloft a 
to go up to where he could drop the loos« check on t lane rome 
corbel upon him Phen he changed hi ringer frot feet, ca t lis { vrit 
mind, of twist rope a 
It would be dusk when Broad came wal ‘ t . iy b> 
down again, and the time would be more He stilled the ropes ai 
fitting, so he went on up to Bell Tom with ; body of the mat T Vil { ! \ 
Savage joy at heart Yet Tom wa ulks to the ampk 1} As f 
still; the old vibrant note never came welling there till life im it 
from the great green bell His eve fell upo bell battered ! Lool 
the text graven upon the big bell's rim | dow the poor t | t 
have seen the wicked flourish as a green bay that leonine natut | 
tree.”” He rang his curfew to the lilt of 11 te ' Che call be 
in his brain. “ As a green— bay— tree, a nd to help. H 
green—bay tree Lo—he va one lk her . times 
gone—gone.’’ But for all the ecstasy of i botth t wac x | tt nt to t 
Jacob, Tom seemed to murmut irshl like the { ' t 
a bell ashamed thought of o he q wed 4 
And while he rang, the carillon broke out ill ar tarted 
from Anselm Tower below him to the west Or the nave the ’ ran to th 


He heard the familiar oper 


] oft the trink 4 { i () 
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then the lapse of time struck lum. The 
cathedral was closed. It was dark, cerie 
and threatening. He made his way back to 
the belfry, wondering how he might summon 
help. Lights could not be seen; he might 
shout all night and not be heard, and time 
was precious. He knew that, for he had 
bound up, awkwardly enough, a_ broken 
artery in the unconscious man’s bare arm. 
Last of all he came to the obvious. ‘“‘ The 
peal, of course, the peal.” 

The thought blew through his mind like a 
cold wind across his face. He knew all that 
it implied. For a moment it occurred to 
him to go up to Bell Tom on the leads, and 
he put it aside, a loss of precious moments. 
With Dr. Carter’s words still in his memory, 
he took up the ropes. You won't get 
another warning from that heart.” 

The grips were sticky and clammy to his 
touch as he got his hands and feet in the 
slings and began to work up the bells. 
Within a couple of minutes he had them 
swinging ready to his touch and they burst 
into a wild clash, rhythmic and frightened 
and menacing. 

Boyton, at dinner in his lbrary below 
heard the opening jangle of the peal. He 
wrinkled his heavy brows and for a moment 
regarded his daughter across the polished 
board. Boyton could not endure that linen 
should cover his old oak. ‘‘ Meg,” he said, 
‘Meg, old Hobday’s in the belfry, and he’s 
mad.” 

“It’s only a practice, dad,” said the girl 
“Hobday never goes into the belfry now- 
adays.”’ 

“You're wrong,”’ said the doctor, running 
round the table and hunting in a corner cup 
board for a flask. ‘‘ He’s ringing ‘ Jack-a 
Lantern,’ the old-time Bishopstone alarm. 
Nobody knows it but him. H« 
Meg, and he’s mad, or trouble’s brewing.’ 

“ Perhaps the cathedral’s on fire,”’ said 
Meg, but the old man did not wait to see. 
He had taken a flask and a box of matches 
and was hurrying across to Fullgar, the 
gate ward who lived over Pelerin Gat 

Fullgar, once of the 17th Lancet Wa 
smoking a pipe at the sedilia within the gat 

“What's wrong in the tower?” asked 

sjoyton. 

He regarded the dark shadow of the 
cathedral a moment. 


up there 


“Tf you ask m«e ir,’ he said eithes 


some of those ringers find it too dry and 


dusty up there and act accordin’, or else 
the devil’s in the bells.” 
‘It’s Hobday,” said Boyton. ‘‘ Get some 


keys and a light ; we'll go up and sce.” 
They found Jacob in the dark, dan ing like 
a madman among the ropes. 


‘ Great heavens,”’ said the sergeant, “ he 


. 
mad !” 
“As a hatter continued Boyton then 
loude Hobday, listen to m« 
rhe old ringer glanced over his shoulder 
and the spasmodic, fantastic dance died P 
slowly down. Suddenly he jumped clear of 
the ropes and tottered breathlessly towards 
them 
Broad,’ he said, ‘‘ Broad, prett’ nigh 
dead.”’ 
Hie sat down limply on the ringer’s bench 
and sunk his heaving shoulders, but Boyton 
had him up. 
Stand, walk,” he said, “ ease it dow! 
my son, or we'll have you with a syncope 
His face was flushed, and purple at tl 
cdges of the nostrils. The veins of his neck 
stood up like knotted cords, and in his holk 
temples the pulses crept beneath the thin 
skin, tremulous and wild. 
Joyton ran over to Broad and poured 
drop of spirit down his throat The ma 
groaned, putting up a weak, protest 
hand, and the old antiquarian set to straight 
ening out his crumpled = shoulde tr) 
collar-bone had gone. He made a pad of lu 
hat and strained the shoulder out, tying the 
arm into the side, and all the while his quick 1) 
eyes turned momentarily to Hobday Phe 
old ringer’s face was pale now, and | 
breathing had grown faint. Suddenly Boy 
ton, busy with his bandages, called to hi 
J 


“Sit down Jacob On the floor. Ser 


geant, give him that flask. Give him 
drink, sergeant, and don’t let lift 
finger Lord, we must have a docto! G 
you, sergeant Coopers nearest ind 1 
up the station for an ambulance He 
goes it Jacob; rather thin, old iren 
Another tot from the bottle Cold Her 
ny coat; putit round him, sergeant Ni 
get you gone and don’t waste time Fake 
the lantern, or you'll break your neck int 
vanewat Cheer up, Jaceb re go 
for another ten veal if t q { 
I'm Oberon, king of the fe I'll 1 
} 
ft was one of the old do 
celts, and he acted up to it 8 | imadzil 
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vitality, the joyous, virile spirit of him. and 
the sound sense of his untutored medical 
methods prevailed When Cooper and his 
men came back he only found one case. 
Bovton had carricd Jacob Hobday safely 
over the deadly period of reaction by pure 
force of his own spirit 
They got Bill Broad down, and would have 

had him to the hospital, but someone had 
summoned Mrs. Broad, and she insisted on 
taking him home 

ble ll have every care up there,” sald 
Cooper, rather vexed, 

He won't have me,” said Mrs. Broad 
anxious and troubled, but mistress of her 
self 


‘T must operate,’ protested Cooper. 


rhe re’s concussion * 


*Let it be 


doctor She's his wife, man; she'll do more 


whispered Boyton to the 


than a nurse can 
Phe doctor gave in, and they took him 
home, but it was a long business and Cooper, 
who had become inordinately proud of the 
d never any reason to regret that he 
trusted Mrs. Broad 


In the meantime “Ve Olde Saracen’s 


case, ha 


Hede " grew neglected. It was often shut 
more often unattended for hours. Mrs 


Broad did not understand values, and 
nothing was priced Worse than all, the 


wholesale trade went by the board Bill 
had a long nose for antiques, hunting 
them up from inns and country cottages. 


Mrs. Broad had neither time nor knowledge 
for such work. and their chiet source of 
livehhood ran dry 

So it came about that three months later 
vith Bill very weak and tottery, but able to 
be left, Mh Broad went down to the pre- 
cincts to call on 1 Boyton Fhe old 
intiquary was in lus hbrary intent on the 


proofs of his latest book He put down his 


pen, whirled twice round on his swivel chair 
came to a stop. facing his visitor, and after 
On keen ccTut ny miled 

Mrs. Broad.” he said then your good 
man is better I'm heartily glad to know it 


How d’ve do 


The woman was a little taken aback by 


his quaint and Puck-lke manne She shook 
inds = timid! My husband is bette: 
thank vou, sir,” she iid I think he ha 
turned the corner.’ 
Boyton looked up a certain weary 
monotony in the tone strucl 
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“Turned the corner and a straight run 
home,” said he, manceuvring to get the light 
on her face. ‘* All your doing, Mrs. Broad.” 

Yes, sir,” she returned, and sighed. 

Suddenly he paced up to her. “ Tired 
eyes,” he said gently. ‘ That’s not trouble 
past, it’s yet to come. What is it, Mrs. 
Broad ?” 

Nobody could resist the kindliness of Dr. 
Boyton. Ina few minutes he had the whole 
story Ruin waiting to cross the threshold 
of The Saracen’s Head almost before Death 
had turned his back. And Bill, that’s my 
husband, sir, he mustn’t know a word of it.’’ 
Then the little woman unfolded her plan. 
I've brought some things I thought per- 
haps you might like to buy, sir. I don’t 
know what they’re worth, old books and 


? 


such, but you will treat me fair.’ 
She displayed her wares: an old brown 
calf octavo with wobbly wood-cut colophons, 
a ruddy Bartolozzi in an Oxford frame, a 
snutf-box, and a bit of old French paste. 
Boyton reached an eager hand for the book 
and looked at the title. ‘‘ Eikon Basiliké, 
the Image of a Wing,’ he muttered, and 
hunched himself over it with a feverish air, 
examining it meticulously, the names in 
faded ink upon the fly-leaf, the ex-libris, the 
tail-pieces. Finally he set himself to the 
first page with the apparent intention of 
reading it through to the end. 
\fter a quarter of an hour Mrs. Broad 
coughed, and the doctor looked up blinking. 
Why. bless my soul, it’s Mrs. Broad !”’ he 
cried What can I do for you 
Please, sir, there’s the things ” said she, 
and indicated her poor collection. 
Why, of course,” he said, and put the 
book down lingeringly. 
Then he took up the other articles with a 
critical appraising air and turned to her. 
They are interesting and beautiful,” he 
said at last 
vou, IT should take it home,” and here he 


For the book. if I may advise 


ighed fake it home and lock it up, 
taking all precautions against fire. For the 
other things IT would give you £30, if that 
should strike you as a fair price.” He 
erinned up at her amiably. “I think it fair 
mvself,’? he said 

Oh, that is more——” began Mrs. 
Broad, but Boyton cut her short. An idea 
uch as he loved came to him. 


Wait,” he said I've changed my mind. 
lake the things to Mr, Hobday, He's a 
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rough old stick, but he’ll buy them, at a 
price. Sell them for whatever he asks, and 
I'll make up the balance to the price I 
named.” 

In his brain he thought, ‘‘ Jacob shall have 
his revenge, bless him. It'll ease the old 
man’s heart, and who's the wise1 None 
but Oberon, king o’ the feys.”’” Tle was so 
hot for this scheme that he hurried the 
visitor off. ‘‘ Come and tell me all about tt 
to-morrow,’ he called from the veranda, 
and then went back to his library to look up 
the price at which a first edition of “ Eikon 
Basiliké”’ had changed hands when last it 
came upon the market. It ran into fou 
figures. 

Mrs. Broad, too much impressed with 
the doctor’s magnificence to question In 
methods, marched over to the little shop 
She tapped upon the counter, and old Jacob 
shuffled from the inner room 

A moment he blinked upon her dazedly 
then, ‘ Mrs. Broad,’”” he said Bill Broad 
wife.”’ 

“ T’ve brought some things of M1 


said she. Perhaps you'd hk 


them.” 

The old man glowered vot t mi 
lady,’ he said, ‘‘ not twic« 

But Mrs. Broad stood up to him 
*“ They're valuable.”’ she said stouth and 
we need the moncy 

Ah,” grated Jacob harshly bencath 
breath. ‘‘I have seen the wicked flour'sh 
like a green bay tre« I went by, at 
was gone.’ He paused ; a shrewd and eager 
look crossed hus fact Col 
ma’am,”” he said I'll look at 1 
You're hard up, I doubt 


Tnsick the room he pointed to the fre 


ing shelves. ‘ The right stuff, ma’‘at 
said “ All these things are t1 
For answer, Mrs. Broad unpacked het 


parcel and placed the things on the tabl 
Jacob seized them in a gnarled and bony fist 


subjecting each one to a minute and sava 
scrutiny. Then he looked keenly at he 
“Ye've got a book there, too he ern 
accusingly. She meekly put it down befor 


the fierce old man He took it up, glancin 
at her with suspicion, and scanned the tith 
page. At once he half started from |i 
chair, then sat down again It's on'v some 
old hist’ry book,” hi iid, wit luborate 
dension., 


Awkwardly enough, a mixture of eager 


ness and hesitation, he took it to the lig] 


14 
“Some old hist’ry book,’’? he muttered 
1649 it’s got in it I don’t suppose it’s 
worth anything.’ And all the while he was 
turning the pages with feverish finger 
swooping hawklike upon the tail-piec 
prving into the binding 
Where did you get it ?”’ he asked at last 
almost shouted it, fixing eye keen with 
suspicion upon her. 
I don’t know hye id simph It’s 
Mr. B ; 
Jacob put it down and lai ed “o™ 


he said at last, wiping ] 


I'll buy it just to help you, Mrs. Bro 


id 
Ife lool Lup 1e\ t her itingly 
The « er thi unt me, but 
I'll pay \ 10 for book, j to hel 
1 on, you know, and vB 
bore 
rhe woman stat nr 
No c kne Wi 11 t il 
her to tal I ] ‘ 
ai rie it ce | l ] 
trat ec ol ] ni 1 } ip- 
peal ol. ( 1 
k f 1i¢ () 
I] for one I 
Mi 
Hol 
() yi ( t I " he 
hurt ‘ bar 
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dream you were so kind,” she murmured — back cumbrously in his 


smoking cap set by his ex 


He snatched the print from her and thrust like distant bell 


lake it back ni t, old friend, for I 


and keep it safe he exhorted, and shuffled J rink it to ‘I 


Matter of business,” said Jacob mod- angle over his left ey 
‘Good morning, ma’am That day Bell Ton 
She went out uncertainly, not seeing her throated note 
Jacob turned to his treasure Lat the next mor 
elanced at the title ; then, had received Mi Br 
distrust, terned from it to the strolled into the shop 
The woman had written biunder- Jacob,” said he, perch 
ingly across the stamp the words Muriel in the outer shop, with 
, With sincere gratitude the high rail and grin 
It smote him like a blow with his old-young face 
sat back in his chair and his jaw and his steady luminot 
The grubby receipt stared back — under dark caverns of 
at him accusingly and the memory of his old would you think of a n 
boast came back. rhe right stuff, ma’am ; man, mark you—wl 
things are truce.” He did not Bartolozzi at first stage 
truth of that receipt with it 40 for what he might 
half-crow1 
was through the arch of Hobday was silent 
Pelerin Gate and half-way down Silk Lane went on 
raucous voice behind her bade her ‘ Tacob he i“ 
turned ; Jacob in a meteori eone from his voic 
pursued her. He came up _— of a man who has the 
I've changed my mind,” he — edition in our t 
take the print, the little red of its market value a 
and all, for the same money Hobday spoke nev 
mind all the ime ; ame | b aid the 
money bought and sold.’ ton oO ft and t 


AN EVENING PRAYER 


IVE me a quiet heart that | 
May know the joy of silent things : 
A spirit well atluned to feel 
The peace that evening brings. 


When in the west the while clouds melt 
And lose themselves in fiery seas; 


And no sound stirs the deepening hush 
Among the windless trees. 


When no bird breaks the sl epv spell 
That settles close o'er hill and vale; 

No trout-ring frets the woodland pool, 
Nor stab of starlight pal 


Dear God, whose Voice is still and small, 
Who lovest not the fret of davs. 
Make me a spirit tuned to feel 
The evening's silent praise ! 
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THE COTTAGE QUESTION 


A Great Opportunity~and a Great Danger 


By SIR EDWIN L. LUTYENS, A.R.A. 


Housing is one of the most urgent needs of Reconstruction, but Sir Edwin 
Lutyens points out that there is a danger of irretrievable disaster if the 
problem is faced in a one-sided way. 


Hil? Government is considering the 
erection Of 500,000 cottages in Eng 
land mawly, l beheve, in the 
country districts This scheme means in 
OMe Cases | suppose, new villages, in 
thers addit to existing villages, and, 
erhaps in the majority of cases, isolated 
lwellings by road and lane side, under the 


heltering lee of wood and spinney 


A Great Danger 


But such a scheme involves also a great 
pportunity and a great dangel The 
opportunity is one ot beautitving England, 
the danger-—ot spoiling it Will the Gov 
ernMent tisten to the accountant or to the 
architect and artist, to the jerrv-builder 


rto the crattsman, to the iconoclast 01 


to the idealist, to the man with vision 
nd inspiration or to the man with 
either It would be no irretrievable 
lisaster were the Government to set up, 
‘Sa memorial of the great war, 500,000 


Ottages to shame the very amenities anil 


imanities of the civilisation tor which it 


One only has to go into our villages to 


see how easily and tragically they can be 
spoiled. One has only to note a cottage 
ten or twenty years old side by side with 
one three hundred years old, and the 
appalling contrast the juxtaposition presents. 
And not only total lack of beauty is the 
fault with so many modern cottages, both 
in town and country, but total lack of 
etliciency, stability, quality. In a century’s 
wear and tear it is probable that the old 
house will survive, whilst the new one will 
crumble into ugly and costly ruin, 


The Minimum must be Raised 

hus the first thing that needs to be said, 
and said with emphasis, is that no cottage 
fit for human habitation, that is for family 
lite, can be built for the price hitherto 
deemed quite enough for an ordinary 
farm labourer’s cottage.” Ihe absolute 
limit ever discussed seems to be 4/400, and 
the universal standard tor repayment 
25 vears’ purchase, Like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, these alter not; and 
thus we are up against insuperable difti- 
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outset, jor unless a house 


ties {from t 
Is a pua simply represents waste | 
ettort vasted mone\ Usefulness, handi 
ness, easiness, simplicity, durability ought 


to be the watchy rds of the house builder, 
whereas ‘‘ cheapness usually begins and 


ends his vocabulary. 


Build to Last 


I contend, therefore 


that the Government 
would be wise to build cottages not tol 
25 or 50 vears’ wear, during which briet 
life they will call for endl patching and 


repairing,” and will constantly deteriorate 


in appearance and habitability, but cottages 


that will stand the wear of centuries, grow 
more beautitul and mor valuable cvery 
year 

The obvious reply that such expenditure 
as this super-excelle e would involve is 


wholly out of the question, and that con 


sequently the question is not worth dis 
cussion ; and in this point of view I should 
be comy. lke Ltoa quiesce were it necessary 
to build all the cottages required immediately 
and all at the same tin 

But, secing that this is a national unde 
taking, and that it will literally leave its 
mark on the country for centuries, either 
to the shaming or exalting ot the earlv 


twentieth centurv in the eyes of posterity, 


it behoves the Government to vO slowly, 
hurry to 
Building 
cottage 


to sacrifice Spec l to solidity 
adequacy ; and in any case the 
innulled and 


Bye-laws must be 


building removed hands of the 


speculative builder. 


A Modest Start 
For the rest, I would follow the rule of 
What r 


the wild 1 
squatter, in the back-blocks of Canada and 


Australia do He | himself a shacl 
which serves admirabl intil he has got 
his fruit-trees established, his kitchen garden 
in good order his live tock duly housed 
clean and warm, his farm land cleared of 


superfluous timber, 
When he teels able he builds his 
permanent dwelling 

vorth copyin 
Motherland 
Better far a tin hut for ten years, com 


modious, dry, clean, warm, with a tlourishin 
oung orchard yea rowl more truittul 
o @ rl " aitl 

a good irden, etc., with the prospect ot a 


beautitul cottage, to be built in some order 
of ballot, say, than a poky littl 
run up by a builder whose ideas of beauty 
and utility are bounded by the limits of 
the “‘ cheap and nasty 

Efficiency and adequacy should be cor 
sidered without regard to cost Che moment 


the accountant comes on the scene with his 


cut-and-dried figures, his trained desire for 
immediate cheapness, his lisre rds tor 


lasting qualities so long as his figures bala1 
the artist is ousted. They cann 
ther. Henceforth pr 
builder's clerk designs the cottages, and 


stage tog 


man who throws bricks about as though 
they were flints more probably builds them ! 


Create a National Asset 

This does not mean that we should be 
indifferent to cost and advocate lavish 
luxurious expenditure On the contrary 


I am keen on creating a national asset of 


incalculable value, both material | 

ind, within the limits of efficiency al 
ulequacy, I would jealous! watch t 
outlay of every penny. Ever ng shoul 


1 


wood, bri ks, Liles pl 


he good 


best of their kind for the purpose 

doors should need no paint to de the 
impertections, the trames a ts 
no putty to stop their hinlk the ieat 


of damp should be non-existent ; no loo, 
hole should be left 
melting 


for pelting rain and 
snow: all the metal work, pip 
gutters, flashings should be simpl 
Hawl 

The use of material should be stn 
local The g 


building is 


ology ot the district where 
to be erected should detern 
the building 


flint, granite 


material 

rhat would encourage t 
people, under suitable ove ht | proj 
regulation, vet without undue intertere 
to build their own houses, the State onl 
with standardised doors 


supplying them 


{ 


StAITCASe cupboards, « 


One for the Schoolmaster 

As an eclucative preliminary to this great 
cheme f{ housing or re-housing 500,0 
hamiulie no bachelor or spinster should | 


a national cottage) a coupl 


ft beautifull desi ned, 


tllowed to rent 


well - constructe 


nel well-contrasted cottage should be built 
close to the village school. The school- 
Inast Is Wile id fan ly, ‘ 
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one, and someone specially gifted in house- 
craft if the other. In such occupancy the 
chances are that they would be properly 
used and tended, and that they would thus 
be a constant object lesson to the villagers, 
who would soon begin to strive after emula- 
tion 

But I would go farther than silent in- 
fluence, and would make the two school- 
cottages centres of regular and definite 
but verv pleasant instruction in housecratt, 
from cooking to making a bed, from sweeping 


a floor to keeping cupboards sweet. 
No ‘“‘PoKky Holes” 


There are a few points | wish to em- 
phasise. For instance, the rooms should 
not be too small \ man wants room to 
push his chair back when he has nodded over 
a hot tire, without oversetting the rest of 
the furniture Ihe children need reom tot 
their games when the darkness of winter 
nights, rain, or snow keeps them indoors 
Otherwise they become a weariness. to 
themselves and a nuisance to their parents, 
besides spoiling their own tempers. 


Windows and Baths 

Windows are very important. They 
should never be high or badly placed. It 
should be remembered that onlv one of the 
functions of a window is to let in light 
Windows are the eyes ol 

Window in Thrums”’ 


a house. The 
is not the only 
window which has afforded passing glimpses 
into the foible, tragedy and comedy of a 
quiet neighbourhood. Lor old folk, chair 
bound or bedfast, windows are a godsend 
Nobody must be leit out of consideration 
in planning a good cottage. For instance, 
if it is a mining district in which the cottage 
is to be erected, the bathroom should be 
downstairs and not upstairs. When the 
man comes’ from the pit he is in no fit 


State to go upstairs, where everything is 


spick and span. Miners’ wives are no‘ably 
cleanly \part from this, and asiweéstuie, 
the bathroom—and there wtst be one 


should be upstairs, It is handier for the 


bedrooms, attords greater privacy, and 


eives chance of a good drying cupboard. 
Unless there be some insuperable obstacle 
hot and cold water must be laid on. 


The 





Sir Edwin Lutyens, A.R.A. 


Sir E. Lutyens is no mere theorist 
Diy 





iouses, he has de 1 
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but one of the most success‘ul architects of the 
1 many of the landmarks of t Hampste 
t for the new metropolis of India at Delhi. 


lay. Besides numerous 


| Garden S rb, and is the 
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cold bath is not popular with the working 
folk They bathe to get the soil or dust 
vr oil off their skin, and cold water will not 
do it. If hot water is not laid on they will 
boil the kettle, use a tin tub, and devote 
the commodious bath to the storing of the 
week’s wash, and any broken furniture that 
bath 


happens to be in the way. The 


wecomes a receptacle. 


No Economy in Labour-Saving Devices 
there should be no 
economy, viz. in any device for the simpli 
A woman 


In one direction 


fication and saving ot housework, 


with a growing family—and England wants 


all its families to grow—cannot lift heavy 


weights, climb interminable .stairs many 


times a day, and at the same time rock a 
cradle, get a meal, and keep another toddler 
or two out of mischiet 

would save 


Therefore everything that 


labour should be seriously considered 


But it must be noted that the greatest and 


most efficient labour-saver is quality Have 
vou ever noticed how dusty a shoddy carpet 
is? Leaking tiles, damp walls 
smoky chimneys Se cracked 








An Example of 
Sir E, Lutyens’ Work. 


ranges, ill-fitting doors and w NN ] 
work on a wholesale seal Phe jerry 

house breaks the house roud ‘ heart 
She cannot keep pace with it cienci 


It possible I would have a house vithiu 


a house in all the nation cottages 
doll’s house tor the childre: This 1 
appear quixotic, but with the true hous« 
builder, who is alway first and toremost 





a home-builder 


the happiness) and 


happiness, and _ especiall 
well-being of litt 


children, counts tor much Ot course 
am well aware the accountant would er 
out the doll’s house, not onl perf 
but as a sheer impertinence But Ion 
no ipolog. tor intro ti 


my model cottage 


A “Crawling Window” for Baby 





1 would also have a “ crawling vil 
with a bird-bath just outside, where th 
baby could crawl, and peep and spv into the 
outside world otf wonder mvyster 
before it could toddl Why ould tl 
baby, in its crawli stage nfined tot 
floor, need to plead and ery to litte 
to see tl robin-redbre ‘ k 
sparro Let tl } 
indow level witl 1 Ss OV 
behoot L hic rawli ike 
borro lL from S4 
In a cottaye Whel 
pros} Live tenants 
The only other inte bes 
cupbo | rd g 
kit ol 
Lor t} () 
L woul I our 
home-1 | 
mal ( 
vill | | ] 
lye ‘ 5 
crait re 
utilit 
in 
ratl S 
i ‘ 
nace n ol 
haus¢ 














ground, that is, the lean-to must be against 
the hilland not with it Such considerations 
as this affect chimneys, rool, the whole plan 
of the cottage 

Phen nothing important 
in the planning of a cottage, or of 


there is more 

a group 

of cottages, than their relation to the sun. 
No room Oi 

lardet 

But, although I am a lover 

of sunlight, | do not want 


It is all-importan ‘ht to be 


sunless except the 


a cottage to act asa helio 


graph! The material ot a 
light- 

and not re 
A hard-looking, 
glittering cottage is never 
good to look at It is all 


a question of texture 


cottage should be 


absorbing 


liecting, 


and 
requires careful study 
Great people have their 
dower-houses, why should 
not the Dower- 


poo! 
houses the old tolk will 


occupy by nght en they 








1e 


past work, leaving the 


chil L 


ttages to the lusty, 
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be to make all the various trades in the 


building craft artistic, the plying of them a 
1eal pleasure. Work should engage a man’s 
interest and intellect. 
lt we go for a policy of building for a 
decade and not for centuries, then are our 
our achievement correspondingly 
f am persuaded moreover that 


aims low 


worthless 








ren and the mother Beauty and Utility in 
Onlv villa onlk Ws a Modest Country Cottage. 
illowed to | dowel! 

mise, but their right should be inalien 

le under well eftined cor tie Che old 

mmon ri 0, Shoul restored, 

1 where i e" O ommon it 
should be provi lL, sateguarc and con 

rolled I would also like to see every they 
village and group ot cotta provided with 


a spinney h the occupiers can cut 


their own firewood tor 


WihLer Us 


Jerry Building is Bad Economy 
We ire 


Ol Lo spend ist Sums on 
education, and rightly so ut is not the 
USC 0 bul st li 
ress perhaps the 

test ot a to 1 put he child 
ucht ' { ‘ ‘ ou oO 
Squalid ru elore Its very ¢ Lo spend 
millions on education. and then not only 
to house fami s badly but actually to 
put a man, lieht-heartedly and trivolously 


to all manner of immoral work — bad work, 


ione ina bad way vith bad tools and bad 
Material | tultifies t intellect and 
takes all 1 out of a1 job——-is bad 
economy, ill-spent mon Mur aim should 





By permission of 
"Country Life.” 


the cost will be greater Cheapness as an 


iim is always dear in the end. It used to 
be said that wine and tiddles were the only 
things that improved with long 


| hey 


, 
when 


keeping. 


I would add houses erow better as 


they are sur- 
rounded with fruit-trees, and are beautiful 


to look 


oldel Ana 


TOW 


upon with all the beauty of home- 


what a tie they 


liness 


will be to the soil, 


and what a strength to a nation to whom 


war has revealed its dependence upon the 


fruits of the earth tor its very existence. 


A Government can attord to take long 


Views Phe individual can be excused if 


e bmlds only to last his own time. But 


i 


a Government has an unlimited tenure, 


limited, at least, onlv by its faith, It can 
attord to wait a Century for its reaping time 
In the meantime it is reaping the harvest 
ol oa contented, prosperous, healthy, en- 


lightened people working upon its soil 
Tt the 


Government can show a more 
promising investment than a house built 
to last 500 vears, growing, lke a master- 


piece, More and more valuable every year, 


1 would like 


to hear of it 





THE MOMENT ETERNAL 


By 
HELEN WALLACE 


“The moment eternal, just that and no more, 
When ecstasy’s utmost we clutch at the core.” 


si HEY were really very pleasant, I her slim, well-carried figure, she might still 
must sav. One doesn’t often find at a little distance or in a carefully shaded 
that instinet for birth, and what is light be accepted as uch She had 





due to the old families of a place, in new been wise enough, however, to bid youth 
peopl [It almost repays one for the a kindly farewell and accept the inevitable 
covvée Of calling upon strangers,’”’ and Miss and it was perhaps her vain pursuit ol 
Philippa Aldham, with a little sigh of youth’ flving skirts which had grav 
fatigue, sank gracefully into the most com round mouth and eyes the faint fretful 
fortable chair in the room—a chair left till line that when she did not remembet 
now significantly vacant. to smile rather marred het till pretty 
I’m glad they were pleasant, dear. It face 
will be nice for you to have some new Her sister, but little older as years went 
friends,” said her sister rather absently It had evidently early in life good-h ily 
was plain that her thoughts were not with accepted the rdle of the plain, practi i 
her words, nor on the stout grey army member of the family, and was now a com 
ock she was rapidly knitting fortable, comely woman, whose very look 
“ Friends ! One has no time for making invited confidence 
friends just now ! ”’ exclaimed Mi Philippa, ‘“[T do wish you would sometimes find 
slowly drawing off a pair of well-fitting ome other work to do,” said Miss Plulippa, 
glove from her carefully kept hands her eyes fixing on her sister's swiftly moving 
But if new people muse come, it’s just a needle “ L don’t know anythin O Weal 


well they are not now tux 9 


wv horrid ing to the nerves as knitting.” 

profiteers.”’ “ Well, my dear, don’t look at me,’’ said 
Even in these days of happily prolonged Miss Aldham sensibly, but forbearing t 

youth and activity, Miss Philippa could no — recall that she had been cutting out hospital 

longer be called a young lady, though with — shirts most of the day 
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“How anyone can find it soothing, I 
can’t imagine,’”’? mused Miss Philippa, ‘* but 
some fortunate people have no nerves.” 
Then, in a brisker tone, ‘“ l’ve been thinking, 
Mary, that we ought perhaps to show the 
Holgates some little hospitality. Oh, | 
know you'll jump on me at once, and say we 
can’t give parties just now, but [ wouldn’t 
dream of suggesting anything that could be 
called a party—just a little friendly gather- 
ing—a quict,evening. In fact, I feel it is 
rather a duty we owe to ourselves and to our 
position here to give a lead in that way, 
but [ suppose you won’t agree with me.” 

Though Miss Aldham/’s appearance did not 


suggest ‘‘ jumping on” anyone, physically 
or mentally, she opened her lips in evident 
protest. ‘‘ I don’t quite know,” she began 
hesitatin ly, and then she topped. A 


udden bright kindled in her eyes and 
illumined her kindly face. ‘* Well, perhaps 
we might think of it—I’ll look through the 
housekeeping books again.’ 

Nobody expects 0 


tuch, nowadays,’ 
struck in Miss Philippa. 


Anything in the 


way of display would be in the worst of 


taste, not to say wrong,”’ virtuously. 
Display! Miss Aldham smiled to her- 
elt No Ole but she and th Cc house- 


keeping books knew the struggle it cost to 
keep up the standard of comfort Philippa 


exacted, and to meet all the claims to which 


her own large heart so readily re¢ ponded. 
“Phil expects to get lea oon,” she 
sald. ‘‘ The Holgates have some young 
folk It would be nice for the child to meet 
someone of her own age while she’s here.” 
“Child, indeed! One would think we 


were grandmothers to hear you talk, Mary, 
but I might have knov it would come 


round to Phil in the end L should think 


she'd want quietn when she comes here— 
if she do com that 1 alter carecring 
round = Londor driving Tom, Dick and 
Harry from station to station.” 


“ Principally Tommy,”? put in Miss Ald 


ham, with a placid smile at her little pleas- 
intry 
~ Of course, it’s everybody's duty to do 
meth 


vneg,’’? went on her sister, “* but I some- 
times wish Phil h; 


ud chosen something kk 
it’s hard to find the exact word—less pro- 
tale i ‘ 
Miss Philippa had never quite forgiven het 
nmlece for bearing t! ame name as herselt 


fhough she would acver have admitte 


a 
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she probably dreaded that a distinction 
might be drawn between “‘ young Philippa ”’ 
and “old Philippa,’’ and she therefore en- 
couraged the masculine abbreviation of the 
girl’s name to which she might otherwise 
have objected. 

‘“ By the by, I heard that young Wynn 
stay may be home on leave shortly,” she 
added. : 

‘So I heard,’ said Miss Aldham. 

““ Poor dear fellow, I hope he’ll be spared 
to get home, with that fine place of his uncle’s 
falling so unexpectedly to him. It was a 
piece of great luck, for I don’t suppose the 
poor dear Rector could have done much for 
him.” 

Presently Miss Aldham rose and went up 
to her room. No fire nowadays lit up the 
old-fashioned furniture and the crowding 
photographs on the walls, though there was 
still a cheery blaze in Philippa’s room. She 
lingered awhile in the chill twilight, and then, 
lighting a candle, she opened a little old 
box—-a child’s workbox once. What she 
gazed at was a yellowed visiting card, with 
the name ‘‘ Lieutenant Charles Warre ”’ en- 
graved on it. 

Long years ago, when an eighteen-year- 
old girl had been the busy eldest daughter at 
the Rectory across the common, she had re- 
turned from a long afternoon ‘in the 
parish ”’ to be told that “ the young gentle- 
man had waited quite a while to see Mrs. 
Aldham and to say good-bye, and then had 
left his card ’’——young men were more 
punctilious in those days 

Had it been only to say good-bye to -Wys, 
\ldham before he sailed for India, that 
Charlie Warre had come, Mary could not but 
ask herself wistfully, looking back upon one 
or two meetings, one or two walks and 
talks-—-few indeed, but quite enough to turn 
the current of one woman’s life. Well, if 
these brief meetings had meant—anything to 
him—blushing at her boldness—perhaps he 
might—he would write ; and for a week or so 
the girl had gone about her daily duties, her 
heart beating high, her cheeks flaming and 
paling again, as daily the postman came up 
the drive and went away again, and still 
there was no letter for Miss Mary Aldham 

And no letter ever came. Two days out, 
the $.S. Dinapore sank in a collision in the 
Bay, and when Charlie Warre had last been 
seen he was helping a woman into an al- 
ready overcrowded boat, most of the others 
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having been shattered in the collision. 
And all that was left to young Mary Ald- 
ham was that bit of yellowing pasteboard 
and a sacred memory in her deep and tender 
heart. The cruel ‘‘ might have been ”’ did 
not embitter her. The wound to her heart 
had only opened it wider to the outflow of 
sympathy, and now as she looked at the 
poor little memorial of her vanished dream 
a dim white patch in the deepening dusk, 
she was vowing that another young life must 
not be darkened as hers: had been for lack 
of an opportunity. 

Her motherless niece, Phil, was very near 
her heart. She saw her as a child, her mane 
of russet hair tossing behind her as she came 
flying across the common from the Rectory, 
where she and young Jack Wynnstay had 
endless “ plays ’’ together, and though by 
and by they went their several ways to 
school, the old light-hearted intercourse had 
been renewed in the holidays. Then Jack 
had gone to Sandhurst, and Piil’s father, in 
failing health, had taken her abroad with 
him, where they had remained till—how 
everything seemed to date from then—the 
war had broken out In those years they 
as Mary 
Aldham knew, when to her tender faney it 


had had but one meeting, so fat 


had seemed that boy and girl memories 
might yet deepen into something warmer and 
more lasting. It was her earnest desire that 
they might Jack and Phil! She had 
rarely thought of them apart, the pair 
seemed made for each othet 

But when Miss Aldham announced, with 
the confident smile of one assured of giving 
pleasure, that with a little extra carefulness 
tor the next fortnight they might invite the 
Holgates and the Rectory and a few old 
friends to “a quiet evening which would 
be a welcome to Jack and Phil as well, 
somehow Miss Philippa did not seem specially 
pleased 

“You do rush thing o, Mary!” she 
complained { make a mere passing sug 
gestion—IL don’t even know how the Hol 
yates regard going out in the evening—some 
people draw the line at that just now—and 
here you have the whole thing cut and dried 
before I can draw breath, and | know what 
your ‘extra carefulness > mean that 


We 
do without sugar and butter and ¢ and 
o on, though, of course, you won't ask th 
maids tv do that.’’ 


But, my dear, how could | 


It is we who are going to have the pleasure 


” 


“ Pleasure !”” witheringly. “ As if any- 
one were thinking of that just now. | 
wonder at you, Mary !”’ 

‘“ Then let us give up the idea, since y« 
don’t care about it,” said Miss Aldham, 
though in a rather crestfallen tone, her 
innocent little plans tumbling about her 
ears. “‘ I thought you wanted it 

‘Qh, of course! Put it on me, but by all 
means let us go on with it I see you've set 
your mind on it, and if there’s one 
hate more than another it is chopping and 
To me, though, it seems a sort 
of tempting of Providence to make any 


definite arrangements just now, and 


changing 


2 


hope we mayn’t have cause to regret this 
one.”’ 
If Miss Aldham had not cause to regret het 


plan in the sinister fashion hinted at by het 
sister, she was inclined often enough during 
the next fortnight to wish that she had neve 
proposed it What had seemed 4 
simple, pleasant little plan became a sort of 


nightmare 


Philippa had a curi 

as some people have, in the possession of 

“nerves,” and she was more that rally 
” 


“nervy She alternated between ext 
gant suggestions as to the numb 


and the entertainment to be offered them 


and upbraiding her sister with providing 
needless luxuries for people who did not 
require them She bewailed ae ptan 

and refusals alike, since, according to the 
state of her nerves, the few wl rt 
fuse were “ just the people she would havi 
hiked to meet the Holgates,’’ whil 1 


tantly became doubtful if those who 
accepted were “ quite the people wil yught 
to have been invited 


Miss Aldham told herself it 


Philippa’s way,” to which she ought to b 
accustomed, but the atmosphere of Much 
Ado about Nothing "’ created by it dis 
tinctly wearing, and there was, in additi 


the very real anxiety as to whether eitl 


Jack or Phil might appeat Mi \ldham’ 
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Final calamity seemed to threaten when 
the morning of “ the day ”’ arrived bringing 
with it a wire from Phil—‘‘ Rotten shame— 
don’t know if I can get off to-day,” 
from the equally interested Rectory an 
excited young Wynnstay raced 
another Job’s messenger. 

“Rotten luck! isn’t it?” he panted. 
‘ Jack’s got to London, but he’s just got a 
wire recalling him. We don’t know if he’ll 
to-night. He must be off to- 
morrow, and Dad and Mums think the only 
chance of seeing him will be for them to go 
up in the morning. 

“ Beastly, isn’t it ? 
old Jac x. 

The 


stricken eyes. 


while 


across—— 


be down 


I should like to see 


sisters at each other with 


Miss Philippa was the first 


gazed 


to recover. 
“ Just what I knew would happen,” she 
said, with all the solemnity of justified 
“Tt will be Hamlet the 
prince left out with a vengeance. I always 
felt this would be the end of it 

Poor Miss Aldham was human 
of a life-long 
serenity, 


prophecy. with 


In spite 
training in 


had 


and 
the 


patience 
endurance reached 
breaking point. 

“ Then vou at least should be satisfied ! ” 
she exclaimed, a retort which so amazed and 
wounded Philippa that she straightway re- 
tired to bed with “‘ one of her headaches,”’ 
hoping resignedly that she might be able by 
evening to help to carry through the dreary 
farce to which they were now committed 

It was a day. With heart 

Aldham went on with her 
With the unwisdom of genet 
osity, she interrupted them every now and 
again to pay some mollifying attention to 


her 


dismal what 
she might Miss 


preparations. 


“poor Philippa,” for which “ poor Phil- 
ippa ’’ showed the exact amount of gratitude 
which might be expected. She was just 


emerging from Philippa’s room 
ministered a tinal cup of tea and 


having ad- 
helped to 


do her hair for the evening, when the hall- 
door slammed and a gust of fresh air and 
life seemed to sweep through the house. 


Next instant a pair of vigorous young arms 


were thung round her neck and a resonant 
voung voice exclaimed 
Here | am, after all! 
that horrid things 
blue this But | 


bear to disappoint vou, vou dear old thing, 


So sorry to have 
but looked 
couldn't 


sent wire 


very morning 


so | simply came away, and they can give me 


the chuck if they like, though I don’t think 
they will—I’m a little too useful,” with a 
gay young laugh. 

“Phil! ”’ exclaimed her aunt—the drab 
day all at once glorified as by a burst of 
sunshine. And yet next moment the clouds 
rolled up Phil’s joyous young 
presence almost intensified the disappoint- 


again. 


ment of Jack’s absence. The girl was 
quick to note some change. 

““What’s the matter? Are the new 
people—what’s their name ?—-not coming, 


after all, or is cook’s mother ill again, or— 
or has Aunt Philippa got ‘ dhe of her head- 
gleam in the 
“Quick, tell me, for I can’t 
imagine any other catastrophe,’’ and now 
there was a faint, nervous hurry in the 


aches’ ?’’—a _ mischievous 


brown eyes. 


fresh, young voice. 

‘ Poor Philippa has one of her headaches, 
I’m sorry,’’ admitted Miss Aldham, loyally 
striving not to see that quick gleam, ‘‘ and 
still for the cause of it. 
I'm afraid we won’t see Jack to-night,” her 
‘and that on the top of other 
things has upset her, poor dear, and—and 
what is worse, I don’t know if we shall see 
him at all. His leave is recalled 
back to-morrow 

‘Oh! ” uttered Phil. While her aunt was 
speaking, her arms had slid away from their 
warm, close clasp, and now hung loosely by 


I’m more sorry 


voice falling, 


-he goes 


” 


her sides. The quick glow of glad expecta- 
tion was suddenly quenched. ‘“ That 
be a dreadful disappointment to the Rectory 
and—and, of course, to us all,”’ said 
* But mustn’t let it 
spoil to-night after all the trouble | know you 
To think of you giving a 
‘ party ’—you extravagant oldlady ! Why, 
I’ve almost forgotten what one is like,”’ her 


will 


she 


but we 


hurriedly. 


must have taken. 


voice mounting again to something not un- 
like its usual cheerful ring. ‘‘ Come and let 
me see your table,’’ linking her arm through 
her aunt’s, ‘‘and I'll give you the benefit 
of my invaluable advice.” 
The door behind them opened, and Miss 
Philippa sailed out. 
i | knew it was you, Phil, or at least my 
head did,” patient 
smile, a careful hand up to her beautifully 


poor putting, with a 


hair. ‘‘ I’m glad you at least have 
after all. 
morning, Mary has been like a hen with 
ducklings that have taken to the water. I 
hope she’ll be more at peace now, though, 


waved 


come Since your wire came this 
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of course, it’s very sad about poor dear Jack. 
So trying for his parents and everybody, for 
something very serious must be afoot when 
he’s been summoned back; and who knows 
when we'll see him again, or what the next 
news may be?” 

Miss Aldham thought that the hand rest 
ing lightly on her arm quivered, but with 
this contribution to the cheerfulness of the 
evening, Miss Philippa took command of the 
situation, hustled Phil off to dress, and swept 
off Mary, “‘ to see that nothing had been for 
gotten,” implying that in her unavoidable 
retreat this was only too likely. 

The party, which had caused such search 
ing of heart, was like most 
friendly neighbours meet. There was a 
little music, a little bridge, and a great deal 
of talk. The Holgates, who were the osten 
sible cause of the gathering, were pleasant 
cultured people, and their young son and 
daughter were at once captivated by Phil 
The Rectory party arrived late. The 
Rector, courteous but absent-minded, Mrs. 
Wynnstay with the 


others when 


somewhat wan but 
courageous smile so many mothers have 
learned to wear in these days 

‘So sorry to be late, but we waited for the 
last train,’’ she said, pressing her hostess’s 
hand. ‘ At least, How 


well she is looking,”’ she added, with a sigh 


you’ve got Phil 


and a wistful glanc 
It was little wonder she remarked on the 
girl’s. looks, for her determined, unflagging 
galety had given a brilliance that was almost 
startling to her vivid personality In the 
depths of her brown eyes burned a lambent 
flame, even the russet hair wound round the 
hapely head glowed with a warmer tint 
If only Jack could see her now !’’ Miss 
Aldham thought more than once, and sud 
denly, to her amazed joy, her wish was ful 


filled A hush fell on the 


khaki-clad figure appeared in the doorway 


room as a tall 


and presently she heard Jack’s voice ex 
plaining that the train had missed the con 
nection, but by great good luck a fellow had 
motored him over from the junction Just 
the old 


frank smile, and yet there were hints of a 


Jack with his pleasant face and 


new Jack in the steady gravity which 
underlay that boyish smil 

The company were English people in an 
English country house. and theugh ev 
knew what the morrow hela for this tall 


friend the 


young fellow and hi 


comely 


VIVE 
ripple of excitement caused by his unex- 
pected entrance soon subsided, on the surface 
atleast. After duc greetings, talk flowed on 
again, and presently Jack was absorbed into 
a group of the elder men, each trying to 
extract his ‘“ experiences ”’ 
support of their own views. 

What more did she want, Miss 
might have asked herself? The 
debated party was an undoubted 
Phil was here, and so, almost by a miracle, 
was Jack, and yet Philippa’s simile of the 

distraught hen was a not inapt 
description of the mental state of the kit 

She had been granted 


Aldham 


SUuCCeSS 


anxious, 


genial hostess. 
request, but 
She had not hoped and dreamed 


‘leanness had been sent into 
her soul,.”’ 
and planned, and endured all Philippa’s 

slings and arrows,” that Jack and Phil, 
after a greeting in which her anxiou 
seemed to detect some vague restraint 
should each form the centre of a circle at 
opposite ends of the room. TI! 
what could she do to bring 


Were all her hopes to end 


was drawing on 
them togethet 


in frustration Good-bvyes were bei Lid 
and still Jack and Phil almost ostenta 
tiously avoided each other. What ld be 
the matte 

The Rectory party were th ] t ive 
Mrs. Wvynnstay, beaming with happy pride 
took quite a motherly leave of Phil Sh 
would like it too,” thought Mi Aldham 
Then a sudden thought flashed act het 
Desperate situations require desperate 1 


medies. After all, she had been very foolis! 
She should have planned that Jack and Phil 
could be alone for a while insté¢ 
rounding them with a crowd Perhaps 1t 
was not too late 
“ Phil, dear,’’ she said in a lowet 

to the girl I’m afraid the littl it 
has been locked It would save Mrs. Wynt 
tay and the girls the walk round by the 
front if you’d run out and oy t 
they are getting on their thi 

No need for that,”’ prot ted Mir 
Wynnsta\ Jack can open it f 
bring back the key to-morrow I kn 
don’t like it unlocked at nigl 

Nonsense !”’ exclaimed Philip; Send 


on of th maid what else . +] 
1Ol 
Il know Phil won't think it a1 { 
ut 1 Mi \ ith great 
the ti ul mn ned t 


from him in 
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The girl stood for a moment irresolute, 
doubtful, as if for her, too, there were deeper 
issues beneath the little service asked of her. 

‘‘ There is really no need—it’s only a few 
steps farther——’’ Mrs. Wynnstay was be- 


ginning again, and then she _ suddenly 
paused. Philippa filled up the gap. 

“She must have overshoes if you will 
send her out, Mary!” she exclaimed. “ 1 
think it’s snowing. What ?—vyou haven’t a 


pair, Phil? Everybody ought to, but Ill 
get you mine,” turning towards the stair. 

“Oh, don’t bother, please!” struck in 
Phil, with scant ceremony. ‘ All right, I'll 
go,” as if taking some sudden resolve. 
“It’s no trouble,”’ to Mrs. Wynnstay. “ It 
doesn’t matter—it’s quite dry,” to Philippa, 
still poised at the foot of the stair. She 
snatched from its peg-a heavy cloak of Miss 
Aldham’s, and flung it over her white dress. 
rom out of the dark fur of the high collar, 
her bright head rose like a flower. Doubt 
and daring were warring in her eves. So 
might a gamester look when throwing some 
high stake. 

*“Look here, I’d better go too; I know 
that lock of old. It’s often stiff,” said Jack, 
and the pair vanished into the night. 


sie Well ! 7 said Philippa, when the Rector V 
party had at last taken their departure. 
“Well!” and never had that monosyllable 
of many meanings been more weighted with 
protest, reproach, amazement and virtuous 


wrath. ‘‘ Have you taken leave of your 
senses, Mary Aldham What a what a 
Laretaced thing to do—there’s no other word 
for it! What could tempt you to send Phil 


out in that fashion like a housemaid with het 


young man and, lke a housemaid, she 
seems In no hurry to return Mrs. Wynn 
stay, I must say, took it very well, tried to 
look as if she were quit pleased, but she 
must have thought it very strange, and so 
unlike us, though, thank heaven, J had 
nothing to do with it She can’t have liked 


it, and I don’t know what Jack himself could 
think——”’ , 

“He thought it the that 
even his kind friend had ever done for him 


kindest thing 


the young man’s voice broke joyously in 
on Philippa’s harangue. “‘ Phil and [ haven't 
had a moment together till now 

“ PhilandI!” He had always called het 
Phil—there was nothing in that till hic 


had never spoken her name like that befor 


“ 


Miss Aldham gasped, bewildered. Phil ran 
forward and flung her arms round her. 

“Oh, Aunt Mary, it’s all been so wonder- 
ful! Only think, he was one ofa party I had 
to drive through town to-day—we never 
knew we'd meet till that moment, though 
we were both hoping for to-night. And his 
chief was with him, and—and when we did 
get a moment he—he said something, which 
he thought I understood, but how could I ?— 
and then to-night when he stalked in lik 
a stranger with only a ‘ How d’ye do? ’- 
The girl broke into 
a laugh that was half a sob. 

“When I stalked in you were so taken up 
with that new little boy that you hadn't a 
What was J to think?” 


what was I to think ? ” 


word for me. 
laughed Jack. 

““T meant to tell you whenever I arrived,” 
went on Phil breathlessly, ‘‘ though 
wasn’t anything really to tell, and then you 
said Jack wasn’t coming, and everything 


ther« 


seemed at an end, and we hadn’t a moment 


after ’’—her eyes glancing at Miss Philippa 


“* And then when he did come there were all 
those peopl ” 
‘But it’s all right now,” said Jack, lu 


voice suddenly deepening as he caught a 
her hand. 

** Yes, it’s all right,’’ echoed Phil. “ And 
it was so dear and kind of 
and me, for | 
those other 


make a welcome for Jack 


know just how much 


people counted,”’ a glint of half-tearful, halt 
tender humour in her smile. But it was 
dearest of all to give us just that one minut 


to ourselves at the gate 
that 


“* lust one minute to ourselves 
Phe words rang in Mary Aldham’s heart and 
mind when she was alone in her room at last 
Jack must go to-morrow, and God only knew 
to what he might be going. The curtal 
might fall for this life, though God.forbid, 01 


the first scene of their love drama, still 
Not Heaven itself upon the past ha 
bor what has been has been, and I 


Yes, let the future be what it might 
that minute at the gate’’ Phil had 
had her hour. 

And since to her child hi 
that precious posses 
death, nor eternity itself could part h 
Mary A'dham, keeping memory’s vigil in tl 
till night hou fo 


one 


id been rantec 


ion from whicl 


( ntent 
yiLLCial, 


5° 














you to want to 














WHEN THE MEN COME HOME 


The Problem the Churches are Facing 


By HERBERT D. WILLIAMS 


Will the returning soldier come back to Church ? 


And what will he think of our 


Churches if he does? Religious leaders are admittedly puzzled about the prospects. 
This is an attempt frankly to face the facts of the decline in Church life, 


HILST the world in general is facing 

the problem of Reconstruction with 

a mingling of hope and apprehension, 
the Church just now is facing the situation 
as it affects her own particular sphere with, 
it must be confessed, rather more of appre- 
hension than of hope. 

The problem is simply stated : when the 
men come home once more, after two, three, 
four years of “‘ roughing it’”’ and fighting, 
will they fall back into their places in the 
Church, in the Sunday School, in the parish ? 
And how will they, after the strange and 
awful experiences they have so freely likened 
to “hell,” regard our staid services and 
orthodox ministrations ? 


Leaders are Frankly Puzzled 
There may be a few among the clergy who 


regard the future with confidence ; 


> general 
inquiry in representative quarters reveals 
that these are indeed a very small minority. 

The average Church leader is frankly 
s willing to admit that he 
does not know what will happen. He is 
very hopeful that “ 


puzzled, and 


something will turn up,” 
but for a really practical plan for dealing 
with a situation absolutely without pre- 
cedent in the history of the Church he can 
only hope someone else has it—he hasn't. 

It is the easiest thing in the world—and 
one of the most usual—to blame the Church, 
yet, if one is to do any good, one must face 
the situation as it is. 


Facing the Situation 

Here are some factors of the case that 
few would care to dispute : 

We have been living through the gravest, 
most trying times in living memory; never 
has life been so uncertain, never death so 
near toallofus; never have we been in such 
need of Spiritual comfort as we have been 
during these long, wearisome years of war, 
now happily at an end. 
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Never, surely, should the churches have 
been so crowded. Never should prayer so 
constantly and devoutly have risen to 
the Throne of Grace. Never should the 
Church have lifted up its voice more strongly, 
more authoritatively, more comfortingly, 
than during this cataclysm of the ages. 

Yet what do we find ? 

A Confession of Failure 

The clergyman or minister who thinks 
has sorrowtully to admit that the tide of 
human life—so strenuous, so surging, so 
passionate—is passing him by. The churches 
are not thronged. They are not empty, it 
is true; the old men and the women, more 
particularly in the rural districts, still come 
to church in some numbers. But there is 
no particular inspiration when they do 
come. One by one the people drop away, 
and are not replaced by new-comers. As 
Dr Horton confessed in a daily newspaper 
recently : 

‘Church and Dissent, to use the old 
phrase, have found out, each for itself, that 
it has failed ; failed to win and to hold the 
country, failed to advance in conquering 
the world for the Christian faith; failed 
even to save the Christian countries from a 
diabolical war. 

Not merely has the Church failed with 
the ‘* backsliders The pain 
and puzzle of it is that so many really 
earnest minded, truly Christian people have 
ceased to go to church, not because they are 
irreligious but because the Church does not 
give them what they need. 


” 


> and outcasts. 


I 
The war is responsible for a good many 
upheavals, and it is enough to turn even 
such an institution as the Church upside 
down. Yet the war is not at the root ol 
the trouble: it merely brought things to 
a head 


ee 
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For years before the war the churches 
were not making headway. Anyone cog- 
nisant of the alarming decrease in church 
membership and decline in attendance will 
admit this. It was a platitude that we wer 
living in an age of transition, and there were 
reasons why the spirit of the age should have 
its effect on the Church. 


Why the Church has declined 

(1.) Social customs.—We are all aware of 
the reaction against what is called “ Vir 
torianism.’’ The strict, proper, silk-hatted, 
frock-coated, respectable citizen of the mid 
Victorian era had his virtues—but he has 
passed away. Passed with him has been a 
good deal of the conventional mode of lif 
the strict home upbringing, the old idea 
of the Sabbath, “ Sunday reading,”’ etc., 
and it has to be recognised that the old 
convention that decreed it was the right 
and proper thing to go to church has 
relaxed. 

(2.) Modes of thought If social customs 
have changed, modes of thought have 
altered too. Unfortunately, the Ghurch 
has not moved with the tim Phree 
hundred years ago the Church lived with 
“the man in the street.”’ She had just 
changed the old liturgy in an unknown 
tongue intoa moving, living order of Common 
Prayer, in the language of the common 
people. The Bible, too, had been trat 
lated into the colloquial tongue of the 
everyday man and woman To-day, the 
very words of our language have altered 
their meaning, and the thought of the 
people forces itself into utterance in ne 
words, new symbols. Yet when the stricken 
and heavily-burdened people of to-day go to 
church to voice their prayers and aspira 
tions, they are met by the cold, often care 
less recital of a beautiful but archaic litur 
three hundred years old. This appli 
particularly to the Established Church 
But in Nonconformity the same thin 
obtains in a different form ; the young mind 
of the twentieth century complains that the 


prayers and praises ar couch lin language 
without meaning to the present day, fill 
with symbols that have worn threadbar« 
with usage 

3.) Intellectual standard Then again, 
it words and phrases have altered, so have 
the ideas behind them. With the advance 
of science, the systematic progress of 





criticism, and particularly Biblical criticism, 
men no longer accept the old theological 
definitions that satisfied their fathers. This | h 
does not apply to the pew mercly, but to 
the pulpit. Frankly, men do not 
they believe, and often, too often, the man 
in the pulpit has beliefs on the Bible, God , u 
and theology that he does not lare not 
expound to the pew. Much of tl ir ¢ 
unreality that marks our Chur 
; due to this. What a man feels stro 
believes wholly, that he can pr tl | 
power, but no true earnestness can endure 





in an atmosphere of perpetual 
reservation. 


Somehow, the pulpit has b 


1.) Economic prog We 1 
through a generation of uphe ] 
progress in all fields, more part 
political and economic. At 
unfortunately, there is an impre 
that the Church is either indit 

a chain on the wheel of pro 
Church stands for the squire and t 
lord,”’ says the labourer 1) 
know a reform that the ¢ 


oppos« ked 1 ed { 

the other dav i believe « 

his question in the affirmative 

pre mi ere, that the ¢ 

of the Old G t] < 
or despi { rat ( 
millio t Is a new a 


When the War Came 
\ll this applied before 1914. TI 





churches, lool for, | 

or help a nee But t 

pa . ia ; ttas 

level I mie 1 

fo | disturbed 1 t 

‘ iti as] 1 t 

Can G 

permit t] | 

. . ka P 
I l { ma I 

| 1 the ] { I Ve | | 

extraol \ ) I tott 

and diseu n utside the C 

by Mr. H. G. Wells and his cr t Mi 


Iritling,”’ And too often the « 
have sank back to their old routine and the 


usy world has passed 
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Meanwhile our sons, brothers and fathers 
went out to the front. They met 
hardship, danger, suffering, learned to 
face death. Many, too, learned, perhaps 
for the first time, the need of reli- 
gion. In suffering and hell they found 
God It may be shallow 
srowth, the fear impelled by the shadow 
of death But 1 and with 
all its reality, not the same thing that we call 


religion of 


is real enough 


religion at home. 


What the Chaplains Say 


Our contact with him (the soldier at 
the front) has revealed a soul of goodness 


in the most unlikely men, and also an un- 


mpromising Opposition to conventional 
ideals of saintliness; an astounding ignor 
ance of elementary religious truths, and an 


almost uncannily sure instinct for vital 


reality ;: a wistful longing for a truer life, 
and a humiliating contempt for conventional 
religion 

Chaplains of all denominations confirm 


this diagnosis 


lrue, not a few of them 
find it easy to appeal to the men in frank, 
unconventional talk about the great realities, 
but it almost seems that the short cut to 
success in talking to the men is to torget 
one’s theological and ecclesiastical ante 
cedents; and this is full of grave augury 
for the future Said a young chaplain 
on his return home, ‘ When I met with my 
congregation again and realised with what 
things they were 
occupied, and how little they 


of the big, vital things we had been up 


trivial and irrelevant 


understood 


against in the trenches, it turned my heart 
sick within me.’ 


Read Phe Church in the Furnace,” by 
seventeen Church of England chaplains, 
and see how thoroughly the men on the 
spot have realised that all is not well with 
the Church in our midst 

Il 


The Other Side of the Question 


So far for the situation as it presents 
itself to those who are best in a position 
to judge The 


} 


however, is not 


purpose of this. article, 


) be pessimistic or just to 


*From “Christianity in the New Age,” a verv 
Valuable study of the ituation by J Herman. 
Cassell and Co., Ltd 


a= 


) 


criticise. I want rather to point out some 
elements of hope in the situation, and after- 
wards to make one or two suggestions. 

There are some explanations it is only 
right to give, and some promising omens 
that must be duly credited. 

1. Acknowledging the backwardness of 
the Church in the past, we must not unduly 
decry her poverty of effort and thought 
during the war. We must recall that the best 
young men—of the Church as of the world 

have been at the front, and the services 
of the Church have been carried on by the 
“ dug-outs ’’’ and the less efficients. What 
preacher has the war produced ? 
Well, what great artist has it produced, 
what great picture, play, or book? The 
artist whose house catches fire cannot be 
expected to paint a fine landscape ; 


great 


he is 
too busy beating out the flames even to 
kindle a fine inspiration. The world has 
been putting out the flames of the greatest 
conflagration of history, and—in the Church, 
as in the office and the studio—the care- 
takers are in whilst the men are otherwise 
engaged. It is an historical fact, I am 
given to understand, that wars have never 
produced religion-—but that 
revivals have often followed wars. If the 
Great War has been a mighty conflagration 
it has, like the Fire of London, burnt up a 


revivals ol 


lot of old lumber and many plague germs, 
and it is open to the Churchman, equally 
with the politician and the reformer, to 
reconstruct after his own heart. Now is 
the chance of a lifetime—and more than a 
lifetime. 


The Interest in Religion 
2. Never was there a greater interest in 
religion than at the present time. I hav 


referred to H. G. Wells and Mi 


also to the religious movement amongst the 


Britling,”’ 


soldiers. Take even the attitude to victory 
of the daily 
dispatch, on October 13 


instance, the 
from the Special 
Correspondent ot The Tin with the 


press lor 


French Army, began with these words: 


Another dav of marvellou uceess. What can 
one say, What ought one t iv, in all humilitv and 
incerity, and betore everyvthi else, “* Thanks be 
to God, Who giveth us the victory.’ 


Then, too, never was there a greater in- 
terest in the future life than at the present 
time. Any Sunday paper has only to open 
its columns to a discussion on the life after 


| 
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death to enlist crowds of fascinated readers. 
The soil is certainly ready, if the sower is 
not 

3. Whilst the Church has been neglected, 
and the effect of war has naturally been to 
deity the god of force, it has been amazing 
to see how, at the end of the struggle, 
Christianity has come to its own again. A 
couple of years ago it seemed that force 
was the only cure for force—a melanchol\ 
negation of Christian belief. Then came 
President Wilson and uplifted the whole 
tone of our war aims. There was a danget 
that the Allies would let the = struggk 
deteriorate into a demand for mere revenge, 
bul we hope the danger has been averted 
Smaller minds may still voice the angry 
sentiments of the natural man, but the 
whole tone of President Wilson’s utterances 
have been high, lofty—and Christian. And 
friend and foe alike have done him the unique 
honour of accepting his utterances as the 
basis of Peace : a very remarkable thing 
and the greatest tribute to Christian thought 
and ideals since the war started. The two 
outstanding figures to-day are President 
Wilson and Mr. Lloyd George—both earnest 
Christian men, sincerely trying to apply 
Christianity to the sores of the nations. 


Ill 
What then is to be done if the Church 
can win back its position in the nation, and 
capture the men as they are returning ? 


What is to be done? 


1. It must be candidly acknowledged 
that the whole Church, not merely the few 
leaders, has got to face the question with a 
great deal more seriousness and mental 
perturbation than even yet has_ been 
evidenced, 

The Church must recognise what the 
politician, the soldier, the merchant, has 
met and faced—that the war means abso- 
lutely a new world, with a new front, a new 
objective, unprecedented methods. We in 
the army, in the mart, in the factory, have 
had to change our front, reorganise our 
business from A to Z, perhaps as often as 
every few months, these hasty, revolu 
tionary war vears. And now we see with 
the coming of Peace we shall have to do it 
wl over again. Reconstruction means to a 
great many men starting business afresh 
And with new methods. 
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The Church must be prepared to reconstruct 
just as radically as any other institution ; 
she is to survive with any vitality, and do 
her work in the world. 


The Church Must Wake Up 


Make no mistake about it, there no 
room in a reconstructed world for the clet 
man who hangs about ladies’ drawin 
rooms and hands round the tea-cakes 
That is not Christianity, but embroidery 
The preacher of the future must put 
much hard thinking into his sermons as the 
author has to in his books, and the merchant 
into his’ business And the Church as a 
whole must work out its own salvation wit! 
as much energy and thoroughness as_ the 
most competent of Ministries « Recor 
Struction 

2. It took nearly four years for the Allieg 
to discover the necessity for Unity of Com 
mand, but when they did discover it they 


pocketed national pride, army tradition, 
red tape—almost everythir n order to 
gain victory It we could subor 


record army to the command 


and pool our whole resources with Italiar 


Serb and American, is it too n h to 
ask that the Church should cons r if sl 
has anything to gain by Unity of Comma 
or by co-ordinating her forces does anyone 
care twopence about the precise distinctio 
between United Methodists and Primiti 
Methodists, or consider that the = sacrifi 
of the ‘* independence "’ of the little Baptist 
Chapel in Slocumbe-in-the-Marsh is worth 
haggling about, in these Coalit times 
Does the returned soldier who ha erve 
side by © sick with . bret Ik 
Catholic priest in the 

appreciate the reason why rv. Hort 


may not preach at St. P 
missionary Lishops may 

the Communion to some Met! 
verts at a little place in Africa 


Towards “ Unity of Command” 


Ihe signs are not wanting that the Churcl 


is prepared, not merely for a watering-low 
of its denominational ditfere1 

drastic action towards somethu in tl 
nature of Unity of Command | te 
| 1] Shakespeare's ne w bool . aa Chul 
at the Cross Road: boldl i itl 
reunion, is a sign of the ti ! ver 

niticant 
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Must Know what it Believes 

3. Apart from machinery and govern- 
ment, the Church must make up its mind 
what it believes—and then teach. That is 
not to say, let every minister think alike 
Heaven forbid. But the individual man in 
the pulpit must settle within himself how 
he actually stands, and then must declare 
the truth that is in him, People are tired of 
reservation and hair-splitting, and will not 
stand a ministry with its tongue in its 
cheek. If the parson does not honestly 
think the Thirty-Nine Articles represent 
his point of view, let him say so. We do 
not want camouflage in religion. If the 
preacher believes that the book of Genesis 
is a compilation of historical legends, let 
him have the courage of his convictions, and 
not attempt to trim his sails to every wind. 
Let him rest assured that the problem the 
average man is facing is not whether the 
Book of Job was history or parable, but 
the problem Job himself faced: why God 
permits one’s sons to die out in the desert, 
and yet claims to be both Almighty and All- 
Good, There’s many a person to-day who 
does not go near the churches, yet would 
rush to hear a real man’s real explanation 
of the problems of good and evil, loss and 
suffering. The world is waiting for preachers 
and teachers—but it must have sincerity. 


Courage Wanted—and Sacrifice 
All this implies courage. And certainly, 
the Church needs as much courage just now 
as did the most hard-pressed soldier in the 
fighting line. 
Sincerity—courage—sacrifice—and faith. 
Thousands of our sons and brothers have 
died for a cause they dimly understood, and 
laid down their lives simply and unaffectedly. 
We say it was worth it to bring about the 
end of tyranny and the birth of a new world. 
Then isn't it worth a little sacrifice to 
bring about a new Church with a living 


message for a new world? Isu’t it worth 


the sacrifice of denominational distinctions, 
or fat livings, or the revision of archaic 
liturgies ? 

Of course mere sacrifice does not imply 
success, nor will the scrapping of old 
machinery ensure new life to the Church. 
The sincerest, best minds in the Church 
are perplexed and puzzled. They do not 
see the way out; they are waiting and 
hoping. There is no short cut to new life 
for the Church. It is a fresh inspiration 
that is needed. The end is not in sight, 
but I for one believe that there is a new 
quickening coming. It may be that in some 
damp, dismal hole in the mud of Flanders 
some unknown soldier-thinker has, in the 
awful solitude of “hell,” gained a new 
contact with the divine. Perhaps a new 
order of prophets will arise from among the 
men at the front who will show the Church 
the way. 


We cannot do without the Church 

lor, after all, we cannot do without the 
Church, any more than we can do without 
Christianity. It is all very well for the 
every-other-man-you-meet, who was brought 
up strictly on church twice-a-Sunday, to 
stay away now. But what about his child ? 
The Christianity he learnt at his mother’s 
knee may, and often does, last a lifetime, 
but it is not hereditary. 

The Church must not be allowed to sink 
into the background. She is needed more 
than ever. We don’t particularly care 
about her vestments, her controversies, nor 
her quibbles and squabbles in theology and 
criticism. Buta suffering world is crying out 
for comfort in its bereavements, men are 
hungering for a real satisfying of the need 
of their souls; we want a moral dynamic to 
help men to do right, to save politics from 
selfishness and the State from corruption. 
We want the Church to rise to her noblest 
best self, and teach us how to face this new 
reconstructing world. 








Opinions and Suggestions Wanted 


In view of the importance of this subject I offer Five Guineas for the best article 
containing suggestions on how the present condition of Church life can best be 
improved. Articles, which must not exceed 2,500 words, must be posted in time 


to reach this office by February 22 


They should be addressed to the Editor, 
THE QUIVER, La Selle Sauvage, E.C.4, and marked ** Church Lile.’’ 


The Editor's 


decision is final. Results (if possible) in the April number. 
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| | | By H.]J. Shepstone 


A highly important question for the Peace Conference will be the future of 


Constantinople. 
peace in the Near East. 


An international or free Constantinople would mean a lasting 
Under proper administration it bids fair to become 


one of the most important and prosperous cities in the world. 


T is safe to say that no city will benefit 
more as a result of the Great War than 
Constantinople : unique in situation, 

famed for its beauty, its glorious past, and 
not least for the role it has played in the 
religious life of mankind. 

Standing across a narrow fairway, separat- 
ing Europe from Asia, it is the gate to the 
East and to the West. For the future peace 
and well-being of the near and middle East, 
1 tranquil and prosperous Constantinople 
is necessary. Thus it is to the interests of 
the whole world, more particularly to the 
Allies, that the great city founded by Con- 
Stantine, the first Christian emperor, and 
made memorable by the sacred temple 
erected by Justinian, should once and for all 
shake off the yoke which has held her in 
bondage since she fell under Turkish domina 
uon 466 years ago 

Until fairly recently Constantinople may 
be said to have lain off the beaten track. 
Now she is within easy railway reach of the 
capitals of Central Europe, while from her 
Asiatic suburb of Scutari—a place of interest 
to us, for it was here that Florence Nightin 
gale made her name, and the name of woman- 
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hood, famous—starts the much-discussed 
Bagdad Railway, and its varied connections 
giving access to Syria, Palestine, Egypt and 
soon to Bagdad and the Persian Gulf as well. 
In the near future, the narrow strip of 
water dividing the two continents will be 
spanned by a bridge, and the Holy Land and 
Mesopotamia will be accessible without 
change of car. Built primarily for military 
purposes, these railways will play no mean 
part in the future development of the Byzan- 
tine city. As a result, Constantinople will 
become the Clapham Junction of Europe, 
the gateway through which grain and pro- 
duce and passengers will pass from Asia and 
Kussia into Europe and vice versa. 

lor situation, for Oriental splendour, for 
glorious relics of a wondertul past, and, alas, 
too, for squalor, Constantinople has no 
equal Imagine a sheet of blue water with 
an intense blue sky above, and, rising from 
the water’s edge, picturesque palaces and 
noble buildings, while crowning the green 
slopes behind are innumerable edifices in- 
terspersed with a bewildering chaos of 
gilded domes and needle-like minarets ; the 
older portion of the city being connected 
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with the newer part by two massive bridges 
of boats. Such is Constantinople, 
ful indeed for situation 

Its principal attraction is the great Mosque 
of St. Sophia, a pathetic reminder that this 
stronghold of the Mohammedan faith was 
once the citadel of a flourishing Christianity. 
Indeed, it can be said of Constantinople that 
the first city distinctly Christian, 
erected by the first Christian emperor upon 
the we. 


beauti- 


it was 


ruins of a vanquished paganism. 


sacred vessels. 


Ephesus and 


The 
the Temple 
Baalbee were despoiled of theit 
and toll 
‘the glory that was Greece 
that was Rome’’ for 
this amazing structure 


Temple of Diana 
the 


marbles and 


at 
ol Sun at 


precious stones, was taken 


and the grandeur 
the beautification of 


from 


As you stroll about the building admiring 


the marble and gold ornamentation, and thx 
huge shields bearing Arabic inscriptions, you 
can detect that this scheme of decoration 
- — aa ae | 

i 





Looking down on the Bosphorus 
city, East and to 


This historic the Gate to the the 


Sophia stands to-day as the synonym of what 


is grandest, most glorious, most historic and 


most sacred in the achievements of Christian 


architecture. It is the most costly edifice 
ever built by Christian hands Ihe Greek 
historian Paparrigopoulos declares that 


~#13,000,000 Was spent upon it, or 45,000,000 
more than was expended upon St. Peter's 
in Kome No other Christian edifice has 
approached it in the variety and precious 
ness of its marbles, and, above all, in the 
prodigal employment of silver, gold and 
precious stones in decoration and for the 


West, 


from the heights of Constantinople. 
by Allied Troop Novembe rst last 


was occupied 


has been adapted to cover up the mosa 
Lord His ap 
the outline of a figure « 
Then 
temple, 


representing our and 


here and there 
plainly 


this 


seen, mder whet 


you we 
great originally erected tot 
Christian 
highest 
day be 
can tell 
who 


worship resenting Ul 


not sol 
WI 


and rey 
ideals of Christian art, will 
to 
The pathetic legend ot 
the 
when Mahamid the Con 
the cathedral 
the walls 


restored its ory 


forme! 
the 
was ministering sacrament at the 
moment 
entered ind who sappeart 


through 


of the hapel ) 
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The ‘* Mihrab,”’ or Place of Prayer, in the Mosque of Suleiman. 





ynverted 


Constantinople is rightly famed for its mosques, the older and more important of them being « 
Christian churches Their interiors re decorated with wonderful mosaics, beautiful marble 
elaborate carvings and innumerable swinging lamps. 

















Interior of the Mosque of St. Sophia. 
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return on the day when the cross shines once 


more from the dome of St. Sophia, bears 


witness to the indestructible hope that so 
long lingered in the hearts of the down- 
trodden Christians of Constantinople. The 


alterations made by the Moslems spoilt the 


building as a Christian church without 
making it into a stately mosque. The 
mihrvab place ol praye! the position ol 


which must, of necessity, be determined by 
its relation to the Kaaba at Mecca, is in the 
centre of the apse, a little to one side, and 
the long rows ol prayel carpets are laid a 


little askew to correspond 


lhere are many other fine mosques’ in the 
city and several royal furb or mauso 
cums. One of the most interesting ot the 
latter is that of Mahamid I1., the Retorme: 
Ihe circular white building contains the 
tombs of Mahamid I1., his son, Abdul 
\ziz, and several other royal personages. 


Chen there is the ancient Hippodrome, once 


the centre of Byzantine life Three objects 


remain standing here which recall departed 
the [Egyptian obelisk 


vlories erected 


by 
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Theodosius the Great ; the Stone Pillar, once 
covered with plates of shining bronze, and 
the Serpent Column, brought by Constan 





tine from the Temple of the Oracle at 
Delphi rhe fountains, cafés, and bazaars 
would appear to be endless Che life of the 4 
streets is varied and distinctly Eastern, } 
In fact, one could spend many days in 
Constantinople admiring its beauty and 

harmed with the novelty it has to offe: 

On account of the large number of Jews a A 
Christians that inhabit it, it boasts of thre 

Sundays in a week. Iriday is the Mohai . 
medan holy day, Saturday the Jewis! 

Sabbath, followed by the Christian day ot 

rest on the Sunday. Should is ex 

pected, the Dardanelles be declared an op 

waterway and Constantinople itself mace 
international port and a tree cit he will | 
become one of the most prospero tl 

world, a Mecca for the Christian and the | 

as well as the Mohammedan. She | ] 


a glorious past, but her future 1s ons 
And it is the British flag that has 
freedom to the first of Christian 
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A Fountain in the Courtyard of St. Sophia 

Every mosque boasts of its fountai many of them of very elaborate design, where the Mussulma 7 
periorm ablutions before entering the sacred building 
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“Mary Tazg had tke 
last word ’’—p. 268 ae Ieee 
NCE every year the old barque Pole 
Stay sailed tor Brazil ; once every year 
she sailed back into Amboy. 
a year, when she sailed and when she re- 
turned, the longshore people enjoyed the 
picture of conjugal infelicity presented by 
Captain Tagg and his wife. 


Twice 


The ship was a storm-battered veteran of 
half a century of service, and master and wife 
looked as if they had been built with her 
Folks had 
ceased wondering why they continued sailing 
together ; long ago, when they were young 
bride and Mary Tagg 
ashore in the snug little home provided for 


her, and the skipper made fast passages in 


and had grown up with her. 


groom, remained 


order to shorten their st paration to a mini- 
mum; but the years wrought a change. 
Mary rebelled against her lonely life, and 
once she had started to go to sea with her 
husband the arrangement held; the little 
home was dismantled, and she took up per- 
Manent quarters in the barque. And every 


1214 


towaway 


by 
CAPTAIN DINGLE 


voyage together carried them farther apart 
Love changed to toler- 
ance, tolerance to intolerance, and intoler- 


from each other. 


ance to a bitterness which made both their 
Trascibility might better 
express their associations than bitterness, 


lives miserable. 
perhaps, but, however expressed, their lives 
became a weary round of nagging and 
bickering that brought discomfort to all 
around. 

A cause 
charitable people told each other that John 
and Mary Tagg had lost in the battle of life 
through disappointment. Mary was cut 


out for motherhood, and, though he would 


must precede any eftect, and 


never say so, John’s hopes and ambitions 
were centred upon the child that never 
arrived. A baby in that little home early 
in life might well have seen them come to 
ripe old age a veritable Darby and Joan. 
instead, each sailing day produced a per 
formance only matched for absurdity by 
sailing days zone before. 

‘“ Mother, if you don’t git below out o’ 
the way, an’ leave the ship’s business be, 
I'll hév ye hove ashore, bag an’ baggage,” 
old John would say. He was saying It now, 
with a hand raising his cap and a free finger 
of the same hand seratching his bald head 
in irritation. Mary always took up her 
po. ition on the skylight, adding her voice to 
the general din of orders, and complicating 
the business of getting to sea. 

John Tagg!” she would scream back, 
sliding to the deck with the grace of a dead 
‘ John Tagg, don’t you ever talk 
to me that way. You ain’t man enough to 
hev me put ashore, an’ well you know it. If 


you got the idea you kin sail off to them 


porpol-e 
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furrin parts without me to see \ hat vou git 
doin’ down there, vou git rid o’ that idea 

ht away Then she placed het hands 
on her ample hips, glared at the mate, and 
shrilled : ‘‘ An’ you, young feller, you jest 
git on with ver work and don’t grin at me 
that way. What sort o’ sailor d’ye call your- 
self, eh Look at that pilot ladder 
draggin’ overboard, an’ an hour an more to 
go before th’ pilot need 

Men might snigger, mat lush angrily, 
and old Skipper Tagg stamp on his deck 
with annoyance, Mary Tagg had the last 
word, and when the /? Stay cast off trom 
the tug, and shook out her own bleached 
old sails, it was the feminine halt of the 


ship’s command that showed the due satis- 


faction in a job well done 

The barque lay over to a Dris! terly 
wind, and the complete 1 of tall 
pars and taut weather-1 } l 
vards and straining cai e im the 


afternoon sunlight with racial ul 


passing mere beaut 


It was hard to pick a in the ship’s 
trim Not an Irish pennant ' » be seen 
aloft ; along the main-deck every pin sup- 


ported its rightful coil of running-gear, and 
every coil was perfect of its kind ven the 
last stand-by of a grouchy skipper—a green 
or unwilling crew—was denied Captain Tagg 
on this voyage; the few men about the 
decks handled themselves like real, hard 
bitten, tarry-fisted shellbacks, every toe a 
finger, every finger a fish-hook 

‘“Where’s that blamed mate again?” 


grumbled John, determined to find some- 


thing or somebody to rail at 
Somewhere forward a shrill \ e broke 
out, and with it the voice of Pete Andrews, 


the mate. Men looked up from their task 


1 . 
the skipper glared and snorted, for there w 

no place in the Pole Stay for a hand with a 
voice as shrill as that first o Then out of 
the fore peak came Pete, dra ing by the 
arm a squirming kicki urchin bout 
twelve vears of age, and Ler Lat that 
Shifting his grip to the y ter’s ear, the 


mate brought him att, sho | m bel 
Captain Tagg, and announced bri 


Stowaway iM 


And here was the very tl ceded \ll 


The sm ill stowaw: 


the august presences 


While one ide. of 


the pain of a twisted ear, 


bravely dimpled in a smile 
With a ridiculously tiny, ve 
the urchin made a_ burl 
( piped shrilly 
Hall G nol Glad 
Ml tl le Omy e& 
Cay ‘a slaved doy 
( d mite. The stowa 
feure incongruous On boat 
rq . booby amoi | 
But the mate kept hold of 
tl Kipper was jy {pli 
dignity, and tl rill wv 
Come on, Mister, make 
mi , won't ya I ain 
Wrol Mister, honest | 


I fell asleep down 


euys like you ain’t hard. Con 


All the kipper’s 
h of verbal ¢ 


vi John!” 
compa iN Mi | 
deck, a las fou 
womanl lL can flo 
form b een the 
little Yo 
ha 1 «¢ — 


\ bb e tri 
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lunk a 1 tte! 
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be, and well T know it. I’m going to take 
care of this child, and you can keep your 
tongue between your teeth about it.” 

Mary Tagg marched oft below, leading the 
stowaway gently by the hand, and chuckling 
shakily as she thudded down the stairs : 
“ Old fat guy Oh, mercy’s sakes! John 





Tagg 
John Tagg fumed and fretted until supper 
was announced, then marched moodily 
below and took his place at the saloon table. 
Opposite to his chai Mary sat, prepared to 
perform her share of the service after the 
skipper had laboriously, and with painful 
exactness, apportioned out each plate’s 
share of the principal meat dish. Beside the 
ady of the ship sat the small stowaway, 
hining with a vigorous soap-and-water 
polish, and gazing hungrily at the steaming 
food. Recent famine was apparent in the 
urchin’s every line ; a hunger all but wolfish 
burned in his eyes 
Here, give th’ kid this!’ 


skipper, passing a pl. 


growled the 
ite sparsely filled with 
the less succulent morsels of a stewed steak. 
Mary heaped potatoes and beans on the 
plate, added a portion of her own choice cut 
of meat, and placed it before her protege. 
What's your name ? ”’ she asked 
‘ Ber [I mean Billy,” replied the 
voungster, fidgeting with knife and fork 
Billy what snapped the skipper 
Now you be quiet, John Mary warned 
him What's your other name, my little 
nan ?”’ 
Lilly Goodness, I’m hungry, Mis 
Of course your are, dearie,”’ said Mary 


quickly 


food You can tell me all about yourself 


It’s cruel to keep you from yeu 


afterwards, can l 
Xe Mum Then the amazing young 
person shut both eves tightly, laid down 
knife and fork, and gabbled a grace such as 
never had been heard in the old Pole Stai 
“ Th’ Lord is great, I cale'late, an’ us 


He'll shorely ble 


souls He'll save, | gu !” 


With the final word of grace, Billy seized 
knife and fork again, and attacked hi plate 
with a ferocity that made both his com 
panions gape im astonishment 


Ll bye -'’? stammered John. Mary 


“STOWA 


WAY" 


“You'll keep quiet, John. Th’ pore 
thing’s famished. Jest eat yer own prov- 
ender, and leave Billy be.’ And _ she 
watched the hungry urchin demclish food 
in open-mouthed wonder that presently 
turncd to maternal solicitude. 

When the keenest hunger was satisfied, 
and the boy munched a small biscuit con- 
tentedly, Mary Tagg went to work thought- 
iully on her own cold supper, gazing from 
time to time at the small face beside her, 
‘rom under a tousled mop of shining, 
straw-coloured hair, fine as silk and curling 
at the ends, the shining face peeped forth. 
The skin, while freckled, was soft and 
smooth, and the features were too regular 
and beautiful for such an owner ; the hands, 
delicately shaped for all their ingrained 
grime and ugly scars, showed fine blue 
veins wherever a patch of cuticle remained 
white enough to permit them to = show 
through. But the eves were the chief 
attraction in an entirely attractive en- 
sembl Blue as a deep lagoon, and as full 
of shifting lights, Billy could make them 
speak without apparent effort or design. 
Phey could be soft and grateful, pleading o1 
bold, but the light of fear never glowed in 
them ; always an imp of bubbling mischief 
seemed to lurk there, and the brother imp 
surely dwelt about the ends of the small, 
ivory -filled mouth. 

Where d’ye come from, and who d’ye 
belong to?’’ demanded the skipper at 
leneth, stubbornly ignoring Mary’s flashed 
look of warning What’s yer name besides 
Dilly . 

I don't belong to anybody, Mister, an’ 
I come from th’ Hom 


Hlom What Home What’s yer 
name 5 

Now, you jest shut up, John Tagg!” 
broke in Mary. ‘‘ Ouit worriting the child. 


I’m goin’ to look after him, and I won't 
have him pestered to de ath 

Well, Miussus,”’ 
erultly, ‘it’s agin all rules o’ th’ sea to bring 


rejoined the skipper 


a stowaway aft an’ make him free o’ th’ 
ship. He'll have to go into the fo’c’sle 
and work fer his grub, you knows that He 
houldn’t ha’ come aboard at all.’”’ John 
again asked the boy Tell me about that 
Ilome, youngster. Whatd’ye mean? Ain't 
you got no mother ner father 

Billy looked at the skipper with solemn 
eyes, and said quietly : I never had any 
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father or mother. A long time ago, before 
the Home caught me, I remember somebody 
who used to feed me like this, but I don’t 
know them now. The Home ain’t as good 
as this, neither. You'll let me stay, won't 


you, Mister? Honest, I won't do nothin’ 
you tell me not to.”’ 
“IT got to let you stay, youngster,” 


grumbled the skipper. ‘‘Can’t make you 
swim ashore. But stowaways live in the 
fo’c’sle, and work for their livin’. You'll 


have to go for’ard to-morrow, and you'll do 
jobs fer th’ sailors —fetch their grub 
like. Then, if y'ere good, 
p'raps I'll take yer back home ; if you ain't 
good, you'll be took by th’ police in Porto 
Alegre.” 

“* Now, 
angrily 

* All right, Mother, all right,” 
hastily. 


clean 
dishes, an’ such 


r ” 
Tagg " 
aD 


John 


: cried Mary, 
said John 
“Anyway, I want to know more 
about th’ kid if he’s goin’ to be pampered 
aft here. Come, Billy, where d’ye learn to 
say grace an’ eat with a fork like a Christian 

In that Home ?”’ 

Mister, they didn’t teach you 
nothin’ there, ’cept to thank the Board o’ 
D’rectors for lettin’ you live. I never had 
nothin’ be et with a fork 
Only got sloppy mush an’ stuff like that 


* Gee, 


there as could 


Them people [I remember before I was 
growed up, they told me to never stick my 
fingers into a dish, and never to make a 
noise when I was drinkin’ stuff, like 
Ma’s makin’ now,” he concluded, nodding 
solemnly at Mary Tagg, who let her cup 
fall with a fatal clatter 

“Well! Of all the impidence gasped 
Mary, panting with wrath John Tage 
you see right away about finding a bunk in 
th’ fo’c’sle for that young rip! Th’ idea! 
Well, in all my born days ! 

Mary bounced up from her chair, flung a 
withering look at the offending and solemnly 
staring Billy, and stamped into her state 
room, leaving Captain John shaking tre 
mendously, and violently cramming the top 
of a great fist into his mouth to smother 


the mirthful explosion. Thi skipper raised 


his head cautiously, and stole a sly glance 
at the culprit, whose face was cherubie in 
its Innocence. And slowly ubtly, acro 


Billy’s face. and into those deep, dark blue 
pools of his eyes, crept a smile of dazzling 
brilliance more than slightly tinged with the 


spirit of mischief. 


** Ma’s jest like one of them D'rectors got 
when I asked why they kept me inside and 
let his kids run about remarked 
Billy. He changed his mood swiftly, and 
added in a serious tone : 


loose,”’ 


“ Gee, I’m sorry I 
She’s a decent old skate, Mister 
Now I s’pose I'll have to do them dirty jobs 
you said. 


upset her. 


Ma ain't goin’ to stick up fer me 


now 

The skipper got up suddenly. He had 
caught sight of the clock, and the foot 
steps of the hungry mate sounded im- 


patiently by the skylight overhead 

‘* Here, steward !”’ John called 
The steward little pantry 
under the “Steward, fix 
up a bed in the spare bunk on the after tran 


Captain 
of the 
companionway 


ran out 


som. The boy here will give you a hand 
about the cabins, and,” he added with em 
phasis, “‘ you needn’t turn him to-night, and 
he’ll only do light jobs —understand 

Captain John went on deck with a light 
step, and a heart containing more real 
buoyancy than it had held in years 

Ma’s a decent ol’ skate!’ he chuckled, 
In answer to the mate’s remark concerning 
the course and weather. That astonished 
officer stared, but plunged below at. the 
urge of a sea appetite that was surpris 
proof, leaving the skipper with his mirth 

\ decent ol’ skate ! Yes, but goodne ! 
she’s hoppin’ mad jest now, Billy What's 
yer-name.”’ 

In the morning Mary’s decision that Billy 
be sent to the forecastle was shaken. Th 
steward, following out his orders to giv 
only light tasks to the small stowaway 
showed Billy how to prepare the skipper's 


matutinal hot beverage from a tin of pepto- 
nised cocoa and milk. Left to himself, Billy 
tasted and found the combination very good, 
o good, in fact, that he set to work witha 
spoon and cleaned out the tin thoroughly 
Then, looking about to make good the 
damage he had almost unconsciously done 
he found another similar can, and hurried 
to make the cocoa and take it to the kipper’ 
room 

He emerged and ran into Mary, bustling 


into the saloon, bent upon his transfer to the 


dreary forward regions At her first glance 
at his beautiful, expressive face, her resolu 
tion wavered, but her mind could not brook 
a repetition of the supper-table scene, and 
she swept down upon him with hard eye 


and grim lips. 

















“ STOWAWAY™” 


“Come on, young man; the mate will 
show you where you are to live,” she snapped, 
laying a heavy hand on Billy’s shoulder. 

Aw, gee, Mal” said _ Billy. He 
looked up into her face with innocent wist- 
fulness, and her heart thumped when her 
met his. *“* Gee, Ma, I’m 
said anything to peeve you. 


eyes sorry | 


was a brown sediment. This he scraped out 
with a crooked forefinger, and thrust under 
Mary’s scornful nose. 

“Is that cocoa ?’”’ he snorted, 
another futile grab for Billy. 

Mary sniffed, first 
with interest. She 


making 


then 
a serious face 


superciliously, 
turned 





Honest, I never meant to, 
Ma. Wontcha let me stay ? ”’ 

Mary T 
passed in longing for such a 
look from a child. But this 
was not her 


agg’s life had been 


child, she re 
flected, and she rankled 
under that 
her table innocent 
though it might have been. 
“Come on,” she. said. 
“ Perhaps, after a while, if 


remark about 


manners, 


you behave, you can 
The skipper’s door opened 
with a crash, a cup and saucer 
hurtled out, and the skippet 
followed, purple of face, gasp 
ing chokingly, and with red 
in his eye. 
‘You 


he sputtered, making a dive 


yo» 


young savage 


‘ i} 
at Billy. Billy dodged behind ; th I 
Mary, and peeped around in 
wonder rather than fear. 
“Let me get hold o’ that 
young pirate ! sputtered 
the skipper, hotter than 


ever to find, as he 
his spouse 


thought, 
protecting the 
culprit 
‘Easy an’ quiet, 
said Mary, 


how, 


John,” spreading 
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al 
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a large hand = over the 


skipper’s chest “What's a s 
bitin’ of you now yam, 
* Bitin’ 


fish! I’m pizened ! 


Jumpin’ dawg- 


Look at what he jest 


give me to drink!” 


‘What did ye give him, Billy?” de- 
manded Mary 

“Cocoa an’ milk, th’ teward — said 
It was,’ answered the urchin ‘Mighty 


good it was, too,” he 
cheerfully 


added, grinning 


‘Cocoa an’ 
roared Captain 
bled after the 
ship’s use, 


milk ! you voung apache ! 


John furiousty. He scram- 
good ironstone 


unbroken. In the 


cup, 


and bottom 


ware for 


** Easy an’ 
said Mary.”’ 


Drawn by 
Gordon Erowne. 


quiet, now, 


towards the boy, but in the depths of her 


eves a twinkle shone. 


‘What is this stuff, Billy?) Show me 
where you got it.” 
Billy led the way into the pantry, where 


the steward stood in the doorway trembling 
at the skipper’s wrath. The boy picked a 
tin up from the locker, showed it to Mary, 
and remarked innocently: ‘ Th’ 
told me to make it, Missus. 
anything.” 


steward 
Honest, I ain’t 
dlone 
cried the 


Like—I gave you that!” 





THE 


steward, darting forward and snatching the 
tin. I gave you——”’ 
“Tell the truth, now, voung man,” 
warned Mary. ‘‘ What have you don : 
Aw, gee, Ma,” grinned Billy, unaba 
“Don’t be peeved at me again [ et th 
stuff he gave me. 


“e 


It was good; an’ I ain't 
never had a whole tin 0’ sweets to meself 
like that. I found another can like it, an 
used it. So what’s the fuss about 

** What is it, steward ?’’ Mary demanded 
“This ?’’ echoed the steward, glaring at 
Billy. “This? Why, this is a ; 
mahogany-stained putty I got th’ mate to 


give me to stop up cracks in the pantry 
lockers ! ” 
“Putty ! Goodness! I’m killed !”’ groaned 


Captain John. Then he plunged heavily 
past Mary and grabbed Billy 

“You leave him John Tagg! 
shrilled Mary, hurling her weight into the 


be, 


fray. ‘‘ Killed, indeed! Vine chance a bit 
0’ putty has to kill you, I’m sure. Let th’ 
boy alone. ’Twas an accident, an’ ’twon’t 


” 


hurt you any—— 
“Won't hurt! He 
away, before he murder 
* He right 
placing her hands on le 
at her 


for’ard, 
all hands aft 


here !’ 


stays 
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wall of 
tablish 
eneml 


hopeless 
became 
temporary 
things that attrac 
dishonest. 

Many 
pulsion to the for 
friend intervened 
he found a nest 
arette, 


times he 


the stree 
ed to all 
es, that 
ted him, 


Wa 


ecastl 


comtort to 


and tran 


Mary’ 


only the skipper 


Witne tl 
of young rat 
ferred them 

work-basl 
stubborn st 


him 
hot 


then. 
about 


Similarly, wl 


the 


I 


ats 


the 


( 


skipper of a fat t 


irantula in 


r 


produced an outburst that 
back to the boy’s defence. T 
was a stayv-over from the pr 
Billy found it in the loose b 


bag, and placed it in tl ( 
make a nest which he could 
Captain Tagg wanted that ses 


night to take a star observation 
for the instrument in the dar] 
Such trifles as mixing 
tapioca pudding with the 
mate was using on the | 
hiding the cook’s carving kn 
penter’s tool-chest, thereb 


lumbering, | 


spouse. ‘ Th’ idea! A por l irmless deep-v 
norant lad makes a mistake, an’ you want to between those ancient | 
break his sperrit! He stays here, John hipmates, only stren 
Tagg, an’ I'll let no man bully him, either rood graces of the individual 
Take yerself a pill out o’ the fo’c’sle box concerned in the pranl 
an’ forget it. Pizened with a bit o’ putty! Matters went thu | 
line old sailor you are, I must sai caught th uth-east 7J 
m her last for tl | 
Billy stayed aft, and as the ship drew to — was the last of M 
the southward he had the crew, forward and p the Track nal | 
aft, divided into two parties Whether by he wa il bet 
accident or design, he contrived to keep one iy bi t t s« t | 
of the parties, headed by the skipper or through th 
Mary, on hi ide, and through all the di towel fal of \ 
cord his small frame showed outward ming elo t 
visible signs of a growing and vast co1 t Ma T it on tl 
ment. His cheeks filled out nd pinl knit of } 13 
returned to them ; beneath ] | ( yt ! t I 1 the ball « 
clothes, patiently mended L patched I The 1 
by Mary, hl body acg l ite thal | t inal Nin 
roundne that transformed him utterly quer pprehens1 
from thi irecrow towaway | | mal nor t 
been It was noticeabl Lhiat n 1 t hel rm bhi 
ech did not run alw in mn | cony 
utter jargon At times he with body’s 1 


refined; hi manne! 


{ ht 
old 
1 

1+ 
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blue eyes gazed seaward as if fixed upon 
something immeasurably beyond the visible, 
was that of 
one entering upon the unknown ; unafraid, 
yet awed. 

~ Aloft men 
the royals ; 
light hands thumped the flying-jib into 
shapeliness before passing the gasket. It 


earthly horizon. LDilly’s gaze 


sang out cheerily while furling 
far out on the jib-boom two 


was while attracted by these performances 
that the far-away look went out of Billy’s 
eyes, giving way to the old twinkle of mis- 
chief; and at such moments Ma Tagg 


sigh of relief and indulged 
in a would-be angry admonition regardins 


heaved a great 

y 
Then the seaman making 
fast the gaff-topsail at the mizzen-masthead 
dropped the ball of sail twine he 


the tangled yarn. 


carried 
aloft for whipping loose ends, and it fell on 
Billy’s shoulder. 
upwards, saw the grin on the man’s face 
that proved intention, and the old dancing 
imp of fun came back to the blue eyes. 
‘Ma,” said 

rough weather ?”’ . 
This ? 


1) 


The boy glanced swiftly 


Billy, carelessly, “‘is this 
* Rough ? Why, bless yer heart, 
Ain’t feelin’ 
Mary peered anxiously at 


this is only a vachtin’ breeze. 
sick, are ye ?” 
the small face. There was no lack of colour, 
no sign of illness; nothing except that 
thoughtful look so foreign to Billy, 
and even that was not greatly in 


evidence at this moment. 


Me ick Gee, Ma, I ain't 
ever sick,” returned Billy, ch 
gustedl| et mean, s’ posing 


something happened to this ship 
would it be dangerous , 


Bless the child! What’s got 
Into yel head now ? ©’ course 
nothin’s goin’ to happen to. thr 
hip, an’ if it did, there’s no gt 
danger. Don't think o’ such things, 
Billy 

But, Ma,” the boy persisted 
“if we all had. to get into the 
little boats, wouldn’t we all be 
drowned Ilonest, now, Ma 

Merey sakes ! Do shet up 


Billy. You make me feel all over 


like. Course we wouldn't drownd 


Them boats is as safe as this ship 
“ Everybody'd — be rood 
scared, though, eh, Ma 
Drat the boy! burst out 


Mary ‘“ Lookit. Billy, if. 1 eves 





another word to me about shipwrecks an 
sech, I'll let the Cap’n send you for’ard 
He’s peeved at you now, an’ if I don’t 
stop him he’ll hev ye for’ard in no time.” 

“ But would everybody be scared proper, 
Ma ?”’ repeated Billy, peeping slyly up at 
Mrs. Tagg from under his long lashes. 

“ Yes, would!’ snapped 
jumping up hot with indignation. 


they Mary 
“ Now 
you'll see what you get, worriting me like 
this with your foolish questions. I’m going 
to hev ye sent to th’ fo’c’sle.”’ 

“Not a chance, Missus, not a chance,’’ 
boomed the skipper’s voice from the com- 
panionway. John stood with head and 
shoulders above the slide, and his red face 
was shining with enjoyment, indicating that 
he had been eavesdropping, and had wit 
nessed the baiting of Mary. That was 
sufficient. Billy caught the gleam in John’s 
eyes, and knew on the instant that in losing 
Mary’s companionship he had gained John’s. 
If he managed always to compass this state 
of affairs by intent, then his diplomacy was 
more than shrewd, it was uncanny. 

“Would everybody be scared to death 
Pa?” asked 


, 


Billy, switching his attack 


to the skipper and dazzling the old man 
with a smile full of innocent inquiry. 
‘* Scared, lad, yes,” 


smiled John, patting 


a 
Ha 


wt 


‘** Those fathomless blue Drawn by 
gazed seaward.’’ 


Cordon Br 
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Billy on the head to the snorted disgust of 


but nothin’ to hurt. Now, don’t 
you worry. Nothing’s going to happen to 
th’ old Pole Star.”’ 

One result of Mary’s soreness of spirit was 
that she insisted upon having the boats 
overhauled that same afternoon. Quite as 
much from her pique at the skipper for his 
change of front as from any fear induced by 
Billy’s persistence, she announced her con- 
viction that ships ought to always be ready 
for emergency, particularly as regards boats 
So through the dog watches the crew swore 
mightily at the infringement of their rights, 


his wife, ‘ 


and took out and replaced oars, masts, water 
breakers, and emergency rations from the 
boats instead of spending the split watch in 
fore-hatch music and hoary, retold yarns. 
So by eight-bells the boy had lost nearly 
all his gains; all hands nursed a grudge 
against him as the cause of their extra 
labour, and even the skipper lost his en 
thusiasm as a direct result of the crew's out- 
spoken grumbling 


At two-bells in the morning watch it hap 
pened. The four-to-eight watch includes 
the dawn, and also the darkest hour before 
the dawn, and the men keeping it have 
had only the four hours from midnight to 
four o’clock below, from which if they secure 
three hours 
luce ky 
not detected in less than an hour from thx 


and a half of sleep they are 
Which explains why the fire was 


change of watches. 


])’'ve smell anything ? ”’ the mate asked 
the helmsman, sniffing the breeze susp 
ciously The barque had hifted het 
course, and now bucked stiffly clos 


hauled, into the whistling outh-castet 


A very faint pencil of lighter darkne 
ruled out the eastern skyline against 
the overhead blackness. The helmsman 


sniffed 

‘Smells like smoke, sir,” 
trace of excitement 

A puff of warm vapour swept athwart 
Mr. Andrews’ face, coming from the com 
panion-slide, and in a moment the Jo/ 
Stay was in a turmoil. 

“Call the skipper, an’ call all hand 
roared the mate, forgetting, In this his first 
emergency of the kind, al! the time-scasoned 
rules of seafaring that guard against pani 
‘ Lay aft, th’ watch ! ”’ 

*What’s the fuss 


demanded Captain 


Tagg, on deck twenty seconds after th 
roar went forth. 
“Tire, sir! Can’t you smell it?” 

The skipper sniffed. He had come 
way of the companionway, and had smelt 
nothing alarming there But as he sniffed 
again, a puff of smoke blew into his face, and 
in a few seconds the puff grew into a cloud 
rolling up and aft to the breez 

" that kid musta had 
shouted the 
“Thank goodness th’ 


By (C,eorge ! a 


premonection ! skipper 
boats are clear.’ 
Then he took capable charge, and gave | 
orders : 

lore and main clew-garnets ! Haul up 
both courses, Mister Andrews Haul down 
th’ outer-jib 


Get her head to wind. Chips ! 
Rig th’ 


| 
head-pump an’ get hose along 
Bo’sun, clear away both boats 

Both watche 


and swiftly the orders were obeyed Then 


sare working for their liy 


calling a couple of hands, Captain Tag; 
started below to seek for the fire In the 
companionway he collided with hi 
shivering with fright, but in palpit 
terror from another cause 

John Tagg!” she shrieked, “ where i 
that pore boy You sent him for’ard an’ 
murdered him! Where is h ‘ 

‘Outa th’ wav, Mary!” growled John, 
pushing past “ He’s aft somewhe1 and 


I'll tind him, when I’ve found the fire. Get 
some clothes on you, Missus, tn « it’ 
boats.”’ 

In ten minutes the skipper w back 01 
deck, in a frenzy of puzzlement Nowhere 
below could he find fire; yet the cabins 
reeked with pungent smoke, and a swirl was 
now visible rising up the mizzen-mast agall 
the brightening of dawn And I 
below, for he had looked on In 
could he find Billy 

Missus,”’ he said subdu in 


to look fer th’ kid. You better 


boat, an’ don’t start no weepin'’ 1 
Before returning below, he called t mate 
Get a corner of the mizzen-hatch oper 
he ordered Mavbe th’ fire’s to be got at 
Keep halt a dozen hands, an let th rest 
stand by the boats in case it’s all uy 
d into the cabin again, the n 


He plur 
yf 


tore off the tarpaulins, removed 


tood back before a rush of rank smoke that 


rolled Out into the air, was dissipated on the 
breeze, and was followed by no m 
Down with you, boys! he houted 


up by 
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flinging a leg over the 
coaming. ‘‘ It’s nothin’ 
at all! Allout!”’ 

Down they went, sea- 
men and mate, into the 
dark bowels of the 
barque, while the men 
at the boat ceased 
hauling on the squeal 
ing tackles and stood 
undecided. 

“Get the boats 
over!” shrilled = Mrs. 
Tagg, shaking like a 
jelly in her seat. ‘‘ Get 
‘em over; it ain’t so 
safe as all that!” 

Now up came the 
mate, swinging a 
bucket, followed by a 
seaman Carrying a piece 
of tin tubing, and his 
mates carrying nothing 
but a full fare of fury 
No more smoke arose. 
Day was at the lip ot 
the horizon. 

‘This is some joker’s 
idea of fun!” roared 
Mr. Andrews, swinging 
the bucket. It con- 
tamed a heap of half- 
burnt punk—rotten wood and bark—such 
as might at any time be s« raped from the 
cook’s wood-bunker. ‘‘ Where’s that ‘i 

“Mary, I can’t find him anywhere!” 
cried the skipper, rushing on deck with 
alarm in his face. Heavy lines of care had 
ruined the fresh fatness of his features. 

“Mercy, John! You must find him!” 
whimpered Mary, who had caught nothing 
of the mate’s complaint 

‘April Fool!’ shrilled a small voice 
somewhere above them, and all hands stared 
aloft. 

Perched on the mizzen-crosstrees, Bill the 
stowaway grinned cheerfully down at the 
excitement 


“Gee!” he squealed almost falling from 
his hold with glee. A hunk o’ punk a ‘ 
a blowpipe scared you, didn’t it, eh 
“My goodness!” gasped the skipper, 
staring open-mouthed. ‘ Th’ wicked young 
varmint ! Aloft, a couple o’ hands, an’ git 
him Up with you now, an’ don’t come 
down without him. I'll teach him to ie 
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***It’s Bertha, Father,’ said Mary, bring- Drawn by 
inz her charge to the table ’’-——p. 276, 


Gordon Browne. 


“Tt’s all vour fault, John Tagg!” cried 
Marv, clambering heavily out of the boat 
and dropping on deck trembling with the 
reaction. ‘‘If you'd sent him for’ard, 
where he belongs, as I told ye to last 
night, this sy 

‘Oh, shet up, Missus!” growled John, 
savagely. ‘‘ IT wanted to plenty o’ times, an’ 
you always stuck up “ 

‘Well, he goes now.’’ Mary suddenly 
became aware of the figure she cut before the 
crew. Hair in crimping rags; her feet in 
huge carpet, beflowered slippers; her ma- 
tronly form draped, or rather hung, with 
gaudy flannelette, she forced many a grin to 
replace a scowl on a_sleep-robbed face. 

He goes now,” she repeated, as she strode 
towards the companionway. 

And for once in their long lives together, 

John and Mary thought in unison. 
Bring th’ brat down! roared the 
skipper, shaking a fist aloft. ‘‘ Can’t two 
able seamen ket - a half-baked kid ? Here 
I'll come up myself an’ help you !” 
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A scream of laughter from the -clusive 
silly was followed by a sudden rush of the 
seamen, more hand and foot sure in the 
rigging. Then a rope twanged, a cry of 
terror pealed from the boy, and his small 
body was seen hurtling downwards, flung 
from his hold by a flap of the spanker-gaff. 

All hands stood transfixed. Once Billy 
struck into the spanker, his fall was 
arrested by a frantic grapple at the lift ; 
then he plunged on downwards, to fall witha 
thud into the foot of the sail along the boom 

And, strangely, no man who saw him fall 
thought any more about the trouble the boy 
had caused them 

Captain John picked the small figure out 
of the sail with a tenderness unbelievable, 
squinted long and anxiously into the pallid 
little face, and stalked off below to lay the 
sufferer in his own great bed 

“Oh, John! is he dead ?’”’ wailed Mary 
running in. She bent over Billy, and began 
deftly to remove the clothing she had herself 
spent somanyhourson for him. And suddenly 
she lifted her head, flashed around to the 
skipper, and said with queer emphasis : 

““ Mercy sakes, Father! You git right 
outahere. This ain’t no sort o’ job fora fat 
old feller like you. Now, Father, do be 
sensible, an’ leave this child to me.”’ 

The skipper stood amazed for a moment, 
but Mary bent right back over her labour of 
love, crooning to herself like a mother to het 
baby, and at last John went out, out of hi 
own room, and the door was shut gently but 
firmly behind him. He looked at the door, 
then at the fanlight, and back at the door 
again; but his face wore a smile, and his 
lips moved softly as he went on deck. 

“My goodness !’’ he muttered, and his 
mile expanded. ‘ She called me Father 
She ain’t called me that in thutty year an’ 
more! Goodness, Mary !”’ 

Through the day men asked each other in 
subdued tones for news of Billy. Captain 
John tried, and failed, over and over ag 
to gain entrance to his stateroom on every 
sort of cunning pretext; but 
inexorable. The night passed, too, and 
another day dawned bright and clear; and 
on this morning Mrs. Tagg came 
fast. 


un 


Mary wa 


to break 


** How is he ?’”’ demanded John 


** You'll see him after breakfast, Father,” 


returned Mary, smiling cryptically. 


After the mea1, Mary took a tray into the 
sick-room, and remained there long after the 
skipper had taken his morning sights. 

““ T got to come in to work out my longi 
tude sights !’’ he 


admission 


urged, when again denied 


‘“ Then jest wait an’ work ’em up at noon, 
like you always did,’’ retorted Mary, with 
laughter in her voice. 

John had nothing to say. 
wise 
the big John sat at 
the saloon table correcting his declination in 
preparation for the meridian sight for lati 
tude. He looked up eagerly, stared, let his 
mouth fall open, then sat erect in 
astonishment. 
ing, and 


Mary was sea- 
And noon was almost at hand when 
tateroom door opened : 


ftudicrou 
Mary came forward, beam 
she led by the hand a bashful, 
blushing girl, dressed in a hurry-up make- 
hift frock that hid nothing of the promise 
of womanhood 
Billy!’ stuttered John. 
It’s Bertha, Father,’’ said Mary, bring 
ing her charge to the table. 
‘* Bertha Why ? What 
““ Never mind why or what, John. Bertha 
ran away from an orphanage because they 
treated her bad, and she don’t remember any 
name except the one they fastened on to her 
there.”’ 


> 
? 





The skipper's eyes grew moist and soft. 


Ain’t no reason that I know against u 
givin’ her a name, is there, Mary ? 
Why, the very idea, Father! goin’ an’ 


takin’ the very words out of my mouth like 
that !’’ cried Mary, and her voice was shaky 
‘Oh, will you, please broke in the 


transformed stowaway, and het peech wa 


far different to the urchin’s jargon Billy had 
used. ‘‘I think you would be tl plet 
didest Pa and Mumsie a 1 « 1} 
and I do love the ship Plea t me sta 
with you 

There was a moment of | tation; then 
Bertha wa wept aside before a surging 
together of long-estranged husband and wil 

1 the mate, peeping down the kylight 


hrill voice 


Gee, Pa! 


pipe 


Break away frum de clincl 





vill ya Hey, Ma, wotcha cryin’ fet 

And Mr. Andrews passed the word on d¢ 
that the Old Man and the Missus were scrap 
ping again over that blessed kid. Which 
explanation lasted until, an hour later, th 
entire Tagg family emerged from the saloon 


the lie to it. 


and gave 








WAR-TIME IN VIENNA 


My Four War Years in the Austrian Capital 


By An ENGLISHWOMAN 


This remarkable document, written by an Englishwoman who returned to England 
from Vienna just before the revolution, Sives an absolutely dispassionate and 
reliable account of war-time life among the Viennese. 


HAVE now returned t 
England atter living in Vienna for al- 
most the Need- 


less to say, for an Englishwoman living alone 


my home in 
duration of the wat 


in an enemy capital my war years in Vienna 
nd anxiety. 
At the outset it will be asked how I, an 


Enghshwoman, came 


were not wanting in excitement 


to live four years in 
an enemy country. 


Why I Remained 

The answer is a simple one. For years 
before the war I was a teacher in Vienna. 
As the result of hard work [ had secured a 
good connection among well-to-do Viennese 
who were anxious to learn English. The 
state of my mind when war broke out can 
be better imagined than described. My 
natural impulse was flight. But that meant 
the loss of my livelihood, and the uncertain 
ties and dangers of travelling during mobilisa 
tion. Whilst anxiously pondering the situa 


tion L was vi | by a person of importance 


who told me that he had just come trom 
the Minister of Finance, who assured him 
that the war could not possibly last longet 
than two months ul hh We 
have not me enough to vy for it 
\pparentl | tora !) 1 rtten Lin 
limitless capacities of tl ills in tl 
coin ( ( al tl ron heel of 
tl Prus wer im Austi 

I deci ) Mun r the le at any 





It n t be mbered that women were 
not imterned in Austr nless they dl 
caused themselves to be pected, although 
they were in ome res} ts restricted 


We were ordered to I \ home betore 


desire of leaving, or every recolle¢ 
tion of having ever sent in a petition 
to that effect! Vurther, we were on no 
account to be seen in the vicinity of barracks, 
telegraph centres, munition stations, and so 
forth. lor my own part I may say that 
four days after the coming into force of this 
decree I[ received a special dispensation 
from the Chief of the Police, in order that my 


work sh 


suld not be interfered with, several 
persons seemingly having guaranteed for 
my good conduct, though quite unsolicited 


by me. Several such acts of personal kind- 


ness, added to earnest persuasions not to 
leave, were instrumental in helping me to 


come to the decision to stay on. 


Mental Torture 


Ot course I do not deny that the food con- 


ditions, of which I shall say more directly, 
were severe, but I must frankly declare that 
the worst sutterings | endured during my 
flour war years in Vienna were owing’ to my 
isolation and to the moral torture of forced 
Kemember that in all those 


sell-repression, 


vears L saw no British papers. I had to listen 


to the wildest tales ot the bombardments 
ot London, a the lvi rumours of English 


itics without Opening my mouth in my 
country’s defence. ‘True, I was never asked 
to deny my sympathies and convictions, 
but naturally enough an Englishwoman was 
expected to refrain from taking part in 
any political or war discussions. 

S my return home many of my friends 


have expressed their surprise that I was 


able to maintain my connection, and con 


tinue my work, in Vienna Yet mine was 

by no eans an unusual case. In regard 

to English lessons, the papers trankly put 

it \\ hall not punish our enemies by not 
| Lad 


hat ( mit rather od 
iW should hay pent so much time 
and money in vain,” and further, “ It the 


other side is going to win, then English will 


a 
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be more important than ever.” Accord- 
ingly, after the first excitement had abated, 


the colleges and commercial schools re- 
claimed their language masters trom the 
“ Civilians’ Internment Camp,” and work 


proc eeded as betore. 

My own work was that kind of educational 
work peculiar toGerman towns, and to Vienna 
in particular, namely, the giving ot private 


lessons, in their own homes, to grown-ups ot 


The 


interesting on account of its variety, pleasant 


both sexes and to young people work is 


because of our popularity with the educate | 


Viennese, and highly profitable to a person 


of energy. My hours were usually trom 5S a.m, 


till 10 p.m., the students being early risers, 


and supper lessons were still to be found 
by teachers who would play bridge atte 

wards, though for very obvious reasons these 
had been rarer ot late the more con- 
venient morning and afternoon hours were 
much in demand, and it was a reliet trom 
closer work to accompany young ladies on 
their walks or to the twelve o'clock ‘‘ Corso, 

an institution so characteristic of Vienna 
that whatever other changes the war may 


have caused, that one daily opportunity tor 


parading of toilets has necessarily survived 


English Banned 


It is true that w were sometinie 
called to order for speaking English in 
public places, especially on days) when 
some newspaper contributor had given the 
reins to his inventive genius in describing 
the latest English ‘“ atrocities mostly 
the “‘ wilful starving of innocent women and 
children Those fits of indignation would 
not last long, however, for some other write 


would answer, “ How gladly would Germany 


do the same, if she only could Many such 
remarks appeart Lin the organ ot the Social 
democrats, to my unbounded satisfaction, 
and I bought copies of the paper and lett 
them by mistake ”’ in the pupils’ houses 
But the ordinary reader will be mor 
interested in tood and living Vienna 
Were conditions as. bad the say 
Well, I don't know what ‘* they said about 


because I 
vot one, but in this particular cas 


Vienna in our newspapers nevet 


PUMOUTS 


could not go tar wrong Matters grew 
steadily worse, till tt was onl which 
lessened’ the marvel ot it all \ person 
coming tresh to the situation would have 


onsicdere 


1 it impossible to live under ex- 


isting circumstances, a millionaire 


By the way, according to recent 


always 
excepted 
Statistics this war has been responsible for 
the creation of 600 new millionaires in Vienna 


alone ; I, of course, did not count them. 
The Food Question 
As for these conditions, let us take them 


and, firstly, since they concerned 
the 


Austria-Hungary, 


separately 


everybody food conditions 
agricultural 


able 


nee 


as an 
country, was always supposed to be 
at 


but 


a 
it 


course, 


pinch to provide for its own ‘ds, 


stood the test 
the | 


She sent little or nothing to Austria 


has not Hungary is 


of the of but 
the 
ground that she had contracted to supply 
the The blamed 
the Austrians tor their lack of organisation 
Vhis talent of the 
utterly the Austrian 


it Viennese in 


granary mpire, 


on 


German army. Prussians 


conspicuous lorme!r 


1S 
character, 


ular 


lacking 
Lhe 
thei 


in 
true 


Is parti are 


beloved = { which 


i 


ol Gemiittlich 
nearly as I can translate 
but ot 


Wal and the Prussians were 


means, as 


asy 


voingness "’ this, course, 1S 


mcon 


venient mn time, 
alw it in thei 


the 
themselves hated I 


avs scolding them for orutt 


tactless 


Nn 


and only result 
that 


am 


manner, with 
made 
that 


Vienna 


they have 


not® sure an Englishman is_ not 


better loved in at the present time 


than a Prussian is. 
First Come First Served 
Chen, in spite of Austria’s boasted motto 


Viribus Unitis,” there was no unity at all 
the 


iwalnst 


each ot ting and 


part 
working 


Empire suspe 
All t 


together 


hese and 


the others 


other causes 


operating 
that 


produced 
results 


sac Seeing yplies 


were 


inadequate, it was a ¢ ot first 


o be 
thre 


«aise 
at 
at 


home 


come 
served, and order, 


the last, I 


morning 


inh rate not t 


any 
often five o'clock in 


lett 


rose 


and at a cost of 2d 


in order to procure the bare necessities of 
life This cost of 2d." needs a_ little 
explanation The Viennese houses are 
mostly divided into tlats; each house has 
a caretaker or Portier The landlords 
being heavily taxed, profess their inability 


to do more than provide the caretaker with 


a small apartment, and each tenant must 
pay Cleaning-money over and above 
this the Portier has the right to charge 
t fee of 2d. for opening the hall-door betor 
6 a.m. and after 1o p.m. 














WAR-TIME 


As for the bare necessities of life, we 
learnt to define them more modestly as 
time went on. We stood in long queues 
for bread, milk, flour, meat, butter, sugar, 
jam, etc., and the queues grew longer as the 
chance of getting things grew less. Going 
home late at night one saw the people taking 
up their stand for the morning sales, which 
never began before six o’clock. They had 
brought stools and rugs with them, and the 
police did not interfere till the sales began, 
and then they kept *‘ so called. A 
tragi-comic story is told of a woman who 
while waiting in this manner for potatoes 
spread out a 


order ’ 


newspaper in an adjacent 
sheltered spot and lay down for a wink ot 
sleep. She woke in the 
the potatoes sold out ! 


morning to find 


Coupons but no Food ! 

Slowly and deliberately the Government 
and municipalities took the matter in hand 
and attempted to organise, but 
different result than they 


with a 
ntended. They 
set a maximum price on food-stuffs, with 
the result that these all slowly but surely 
disappeared from the public markets. Then 
came the rationing and registering at different 
shops compulsorily, and mostly at remote 
ends of districts. The cards and coupons 
we got, it is true, and [| made a collection 
ot many of them as they had no exchange 
value. My milk tickets never once were 
any good, but it was right that invalids and 
children had the first chance The weekly 
rations per person when I left Vienna were 
as follows: Half a loaf of bread (2-Ib 
flour, 1 teacup of maize or 
millet or oatmeal, 3 Ib. of sugar, 2 


loat), 
I teacup ol 
oz. ot 
margarine, lb. of meat, 1 Ib. of potatoes 

Which is the complete list, and which you 
sometimes got, sometimes not. Now, as it 
is Clearly impossible to live on this allow 
ance, even if you add swedes 
sauerkraut to it, those who had to live on 
it died, The richer 
better their conditions. 
secret 


cabbages, or 


ones were able to 
There were many 
lirstly, the 
never came on to the market 


Way into the 


sources. goods which 
found their 
middle-men, who 


bought and kept back the necessities of life 


hands of 


in order to raise the prices, and other enter- 
prising spirits 
forbidden 


crossed the frontiers with 
These gentry 
sold to the highest bidders till they landed 


m prison for a short interval, after which 


smuggled goods 
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IN VIENNA 


they came out and continued their profitable 
trade. I myself bought ‘on the quiet” 
flour at 18 Kronen a kilo, which would be 
at pre-war exchange rate 7s. 6d. a lb., sugar 
at the same rate, butter f1 5s. a lb., eggs 
at Is. apiece, potatoes at 2s. a lb., and I 
knew people who paid 12s. 6d. a lb. for 
meat, £4 for a lb. of tea, the same for 
coffee, and so on. A hobby of the rich 
was to buy a pig and fatten it, or a cow ata 
price of #250. 

I ought to mention that of recent months, 
at any rate, our bread had never seen flour. 
ven the newspapers described its con- 
stituents as chopped straw, maize or millet, 
and a certain dried moss which, since the 
war, has been discovered to be edible. 

The ‘‘ coffee’’ was made of acorns, the 
“tea ’’ of strawberry leaves or camomile ; 
jam was compounded of beetroots, carrots, 
saccharine, and perhaps, if we had luck, a 
few plums. 


Ladies with Knapsacks 


One could enlarge on the everyday 
associated with the procuring of 
lor instance, just picture the local 
from Vienna halt-filled with ladies 


carrving knapsacks on their backs, going 


scenes 
food. 
trains 


out to the country places around to try to 
buy potatoes or fruit These, of 
they paid enormous prices for; or 
altel 


course, 
rather, 
a while, they were obliged to carry 


goods with them to exchange for food— 


either tobacco, sugar, sewing cotton or 


Of late the peas- 
ants had become more and more exacting 


other working material 
in their demands, and, indeed, as material 
for dresses or petticoats would take nothing 
less than. silk. 

The question of clothing was one of at 
least equal importance to that of food with 
the female portion ot Viennese society, for 
dressing is an art in which the women excel 
fo provide a winter outfit is now a difficult 
matter. Good materials have not actually 
quite disappeared yet I have seen cloths 
in the shop windows latterly marked up at 
{5 a metre, and there are buyers enough 
for them. At the same time I have seen 
a quantity of paper stuffs for sale. I did 
not test them, but they were marked 
‘ washable,”’ so that presumably they keep 
out the rain; no doubt they keep out a 
certain amount of cold too, but they look 


rather transparent, or perforated, and they 


ones 
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easily crease, otherwise they are better than 
nothing, I suppose. 


A New Use for Trousseaux 

thers other alternatives 
than cloth-of-gold or cloth-of-paper. 
dressmakers did not scorn to announce that 
ladies’ 


However, were 


Swell 
costumes and dresses could be re 
created at their salons, and even first 
tailors advertised “‘ 
equal to new.” 
easily 


Gentlemen’s suits 
Summer toilets wert 
arranged, for though 
muslins had run out entirely, it has always 
been the custom of Viennese brides t: 
receive some dozens of sheets among then 


bridal 
other uses, and dyed in bright colours are 


outfits. These ar 


made up into dresses and costumes I am 
told on expert authority that three sheets 
make two costumes, and give the informa 
tion here for any whom it 
Whites were not much in vogue last 
owing to the difficulties of 
cleaning 


was a rarity. Our allow 


1 1! ( 
every second month Now, if « were of 
cleanly personal propensities « ! ecol 
piece would be toilet soap It wo 1 take 
high mathematical talents to reckon out 
how many washable articlk ( clothi 


might safely be worn 1 


stances. By the wavy, )) mn ! 
at 7 Kronen a tablet (5s. 1 sto } 
had at the ret spriu 


£6 6s. for Boots 


My own troubles wer hiefl n 
tion with tootwear | ortunat 
not able to run barefoot all immer. o1 
clatter about in wood se 
sandals, as th irchins « i] 
to have my boots sol al ] 
great favour) at prices wv r| 
have procure | 
(though the memory of it is still ] ful te 
me) to pay 160 Wroner for a ne 
pair How cheap frie 
and they had no intention of it | 
Stockings were at least i a pair 

My readers then wi not rprist 
when I tell them that befor ne Vien 
I held a sort of jumbl ile I il request 
in my rooms Ola clothe il boot r fe 

ill sheets and towel t contents ¢ 

rag-bag, halt-used ree ot cott 
rning wool and st) fort! \ 1 iii ¢ 


Chemicals were scat 1 soap 





QUIVE 





snapped up, and deep regrets re ex 
pressed that I had so 1 
proceeds of my sale wer 
l ol tral 
orate ) that travell 8 1 
difficult bus ss: there are 1 wes | 
to be had, and motor taxis rattle about 
ith more commotion than justifiable on 
then \ res, ( t} ( 
leather substitut with springs e¢ 
Speak the ubst t 
so many that the to | 
p about them, made at 
them, and charged 1 IXrone (1 
! It wa in exhibitio 
consisting of everything eatal r rather 
uneatable, wearabl ind usa 
Light-Hearted Still 
But tl Viennese 
ple e nin ¢} n 
id suffer is tl 
concet n 
is imp ble to « 
ithont ¢ | 
thei table middle-ma I 
sect 4 P na which 
1 ( oO ray i 
con rt wal | \\ 
rare ( , | 
ratio Sti ult 
1 rie | te ¢ | \ 
1 | | rt a 
I { La 
1 1 1 T I 
to! lt Te 
‘ Do 1 { | 
( ‘ ( NI 


IX We 1 ¢ 

ors ( \ 1 | 
| 

Swit 1 Fra 
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Fig. 1.—A particularly bold design, which was obtained by mounting flowers 
that had been previously embrcidered on anotner material. 


HAND-EMBROIDERED TRIMMINGS 


O convenient is the fashion for using and 


designing han 
| 


tions On Gress 


that such ornaments 


vogue for a long time to come 


are likely to remain in 


By ELLEN T. MASTERS 
twisted 
l-embroidered  cdecora- 
of every deseription 


chosen and, atter it 


thread, such as Ardern’s Hazel, size 
3, or the coarsest make of Star Sylko. 

\ transter tor a braiding design should be 
has been ironed off on 
ANsarule, the material, the lines should be followed 


thi patterns employed ar extremely simple with small back-stitches These must not 
ind only three or tour coiours at most are be pulled very tightly, but allowed to set 
required rhis enables am il who is) somewhat slackly on the background. 

clever at arranging such work to use up Phe curves of the design will require 


many a stray me Lhe 
ful and leneth = ot 
coloured thread, silk 
real and artificial 
as well as wool, 


though this last will 


the spring advances 

bor Quickness ot 
execution, as well as 
excetlence of ettect, 


considering this and 


Is used t| work 
shown in big. 4 Is 
likely to be very 
popular Upon oa 
black or navy blue 
ba keround nothine 
Ve i better 1 iit 
lian COarst Whitt 


Fig. 2.. Such an arrangement worked in various 


coloured threads makes an attractive panel. 
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rather smaller 
stitches to keep them 
in a good shape than 
do the long, straight 
lines The stitches 
have, when carried 
out with white 
twisted thread, a 
very similar appear- 
ance to that of the 
china beads always 
so vreatly admired, 
and the result can 
be far more qui klv 
obtained 

Darning in som 
form or other 1s a 
special favourite, as 
it is work that can 
be rapidly executed 
without any. strain 
on the attention. It 





aprecnmeet serene 











THE QUIVER 


is one of the few stitches that give the 


best effect when not very evenly executed. 


For the Panel of a Frock 





The most popular design shows an arrange- 
ment of three-quarter or 
(Fig. 2). 
larly 
carried, 


one-inch squares 
with 


running OF 


These are COV ered 


lines of 


irregu- 
made darning 
leneth- 
wise or diagonally, across the squares As 
in the example, these three are often com- 
bined on the 


colour 


sometimes horizontally or 


same piece of material, a 


separate reserved fol 


being each 


variety of stitching. 


_ 
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Fig. 3.—An original style of running ornamentation for 
trimming the bottom of a frock cr coat, 


To obtain an Uncommon Result 

A pretty idea, but one that needs a large 
amount of threads in shades of one colour, 
is to work a row ot squares with the darkest 
of these at the bottom, then a row with the 
paler, and so on till the uppermost series of 
Squares 1s made with the palest shade of all 
Such a decoration as this is specially ap- 
preciated in the form of those panels that are 
often inserted at the bottom of a semi-evening 
dress a 


well as in day dresses and the hems 


ot coat-frocks and jumpers. A pretty and un 
common result may be obtained by arranging 
the squares diagonally, instead of straight, so 
that a vandyked margin is given for the top 
ot the 


can be 


border. Or every alternate square 
the being simply 


with seed or rice stitches. 


darned, 
dotted over 


others 


An uncommon and original style of 
running ornamentation for the edge of a 
coat is that in Fig. 3. It should be carried 
out on a solt, loosely woven material, to 
save the trouble that would otherwise have 
to be taken to pierce holes with a stiletto for 
the needle to pass through. 
large needle must 
are to be 


An extremely 
be used, as the stitchés 
made with not fewer than eight 
strands of rope thread. 

Beginning at the top, workers will notice 
a line of large run stitches. These stitches 
must be kept fairly alike in size, and must 
not be drawn up tightly, as they are required 
to set like little puffs on 
the surface of the material 
Below this line come three 
more, all made in the same 
puftvy way but smaller than 
those in the top row. 

Finally, there 1s_ the 
hem, for which the material 
is turned up once, after a 
single line of darning like 
that in the first row. After 
the down, 


a second set of 


hem is caught 
threads is 
stitch so 


twist or 


run under each 
as to produce a 


cord-like ettect. 


For a Blouse 


The front of a blouse or 
] 
| 


jumper offers a tempting 
field for an original design 
simply but effectively em- 
broidered A 
for a round-necked 
is fllustrated in Fig 5 
simply curved line at 
gold coloured 


good idea 
bodice 
Here there is a 
the top outlined with 
gold thread, 


silk or actual 


and having little bosses and spikes along 
it at intervals to break the plain line, li 
the centre falls a pendant worked in a 
similar way but with two star-like flowers 


springing from it. On each side is a shorter 
device showing only one tlower. 

When a rather bold result is needed, it 1s 
well not to try for too much formality in the 
the stitches, and for this 
reason the little flowers in this design have 


arrangement of 


their petals made each of about five stit hes 
of irregular lengths running from centre to 


tip. Such embro‘deries are not required to 


be washed as a rule, but when this is not the 
case the ordinary satin stitch, such as 1 











HAND-EMBROIDERED TRIMMINGS 





Fig. 4.—A simple design that looks very effective worked in 
a coarse white twisted thread on a dark background. 


used upon underclothing, is to be preferred 
to the kind of 
different colours are needed for a design in 


looser embroidery. Four 


this style for flowers and stems, leaves and 


bosses. If the background is suitable, a good 
ettect Mav be given by making the tlower 
centres with beads, which are used upon 


almost any backgrounds nowadays 


A Use for Old Embroidery 


rhe ornament, Fig. 1, illustrates a good 
use that may be made ot scraps of boldly 


executed embroidery 


Which possibly have 


ilready seen ser 
vice upon 1Lairess 
oO! even some 
household ar- 
ticle, such as a 
cushion cove! 
They were cut 


from their origi 


tacked upon the 
new fabric, and 
a little 
taken 

them. Phi 


attord a gracetul 


testoon 
between 


pa 


ornament tor the 
front of a blouse 
and, beside Ss look 
specially well on 
an under-bodice 
over whicl Is 
loose ly arranged 
a velling Ol net 
chifton Such a 


series 


of designs could also be 


well adapted for trimming 
a rest-gown or, in wool, tor 


a dressing-gown. 








Fig. 5.—For the front of a 


The original shows a coupie of poppies— 
all the better in general effect for not being 
alike stitch for stitch. The outer edges 
were button-holed round with long, bold 
stitches, so that when the flowers were cut 
away trom their original background there 
was very little to be considered in neatening 
their margins. Sometimes, in other cases, 
it will be found necessary to add stitches 
all round the outlines, blending these in with 
the old work so that no break is apparent. 
The testoon which connects the flowers was, 
in the model, traced out with three lines of 
chain-stitch, the 
spaces between 
them being filled 
in with sprinkled 
stitches of the 
same colour. 

Sprays cut 
{rom _ cretonne 
are invaluable 
for mounting in 
this way upon 
collars or the 

dark 
They 
are managed 

much aswere the 
embroidered 
appliqués in our 
illustration. <A 
close outlining of 
button-hole stitch 
and 


fronts ol 


frocks. 


is necessary, 
it isagreat improve- 
ment to add line and 
stroke stitches with the 
colour of the original 
material, so as partially 
to fill in the design 





blouse or jumper. 
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The Last Adventure 
LL forms of life a 


{id never taneled t/ i 
Of Nature’s melodies through e) 
And yet forever new and t 


Gleams hint that lif 

The worm cannot foi ist t } 
And vet the transformation but ci 
A sti / in th a) \ aliure VH 

Our own—and may life’s n 


Mayhap the butterfly this w 


The lax mcomprehended, 1 


Lithough tl t of earth-bi 
I Ci 1 ha / } ri {/ (i 
1) li U ; “va ; 

da 


<Se 


Paying as we go Along 


WW HEAE «happy world thi 
only love and. fri Isha 
thei as t 


ee tee 


they end in ch an experier 
wc) Napoleon in his lonely exil 
Ruskin has well said “So fat 
, / tO Possess 1 ithe: than to give 
look for power to command 
na bl oO far as your own pr 
lays— to grow out of contest or rivalry 
»> me) with otber n Or nats 
hope before \ is for Ipren 
: ils , | \ i shall have d tl 
‘les rm coiled in it, and deat 
he worm f lin them 


} nei <Je 


rings : The Everlasting Arms 


MeV, , igo everlasting arm 

/ 

Mod whenever rest. ts 

) vbi whole earth and the strengtl 


almightine is beneath « 
to give it rest, holding us va 


' of God is closer than 
pe : tenderne of patience 1 
f the gleam. t 
: which gathers in its 
j P and holds it heedle ol 
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Wit a a 


A Sure Foundation 


8 ge business is, not t 
to build upon a right f 


eae " uld aes competition as betwee! 
cw debt hey » along f the words I 
of reciat ; 1 ‘ tl is not who can be done tu 
i}? « it? i 1 ho Whi , 
e j 1 7 wis work best not who can 4 
‘ ind t lit ift brievhten the A ae ; defers 
hil | } WhO Is WOrKINE mo \) \ 
ay hile it 1 ! ra lhe much more they P , at 
| +] +} } 1 s In accordance w 
lel e wortl han n held back to it nile Winans DD 
I» Linini 
l rrlé " part of th ‘ tat ' 
<sSe sje 


The End of Earthly Ambit 


Tg oeirae imbition hte) 


ion Ite 4 to soft 
! fail t | i { ( t! 


i right spirit Life i re 















































CHAPTER XIV 
In the Under-world 





. Vi RY | HING seem teady now,”’ 
remarked Bastin, o | suppose 
his luggage lift has stopped. 


thi 

Phe odd thing is that | can’t see 
anything of it Phere ouegl a shaft, 
but we seem to be standing on a_ level 


loor 


; The odd 


thing is.” said Bickley, “that 
we can see at all Where the dickens does 


the light come from thousands of feet 
underground : 

I don't know,”’ answered Bastin, “unless 
there 1 natural ga here, a lam told there 
] at i t called Medicine Hat in 


‘Natural pa be blowed,”’ 


said Bic kley. 


It is more like moonlight magnified ten 
times.’ 

So it wa The whole place was filled 
With a soft radiance, equal to that of the 
sun at noon, but gentler and without heat. 

“Where does it come from | whispered 
to Yva 

‘Oh! he rephed, as I thought evasively 

It is the light of the Under-world which 
we know how to use The earth is full of 
heht, which i t wondertul, is it, seemy 
that its heart is fire? Now look about vou.”’ 


L looked and leant on her harder than 
ever, since amazement made me 
were in me \ t place whereot the roof 
seemed almost as far off as the sky at night. 
At least iil that | could make out was a 


Cim and distant are might have been 





one of cloud or every direc 
tion stretched vastness, illuminated far a 
the eye could reach by the oft light of 


which I have poken, that 1 probably tor 


rest, mm 





weak. We 


> 


WHEN 


g 


THE WORLD 
SHOOK 


by 
- H. Riper HAGGARD 


several miles But this 


pty. On the 
by a great city. 
videt 


vastness was not 
contrary, it was occupied 
There were streets much 
Piccadilly, all bordered by 
houses, though these, I observed, were roof- 
less, very fine houses, some of them, built 
of white marble. There were 
roadways and pavements worn by the: pas- 
There, farther on, were 
market-places or public squares, and there, 


i 


than 


stone, or 


sage ol feet 
Jastly, was a huge central enclosure one o1 
two hundred acres in extent, which was 
filled with majestic buildings that looked 
like palaces, or town halls; and, in the 
midst of them all, a vast temple with courts 
and a central dome. For here, notwith 
standing the lack of necessity, its builders 
seemed to have adhered to the Over-world 
tradition, and to have roofed their fane. 
And now came the*terror. All of thi 
enormous city was dead. Had it stood upon 
the moon it could not have been more dead 
None paced its streets: none looked from 
None. trafficked in 
markets, none worshipped in its. templ 
Swept, garnished, lighted, practically wi 
touched by the hand of Time, here where 
no rains fell and no winds blew, it was vet 
a howling wilderness For what wilderness 
is there to equal that which once has been 
the busy haunt of men? Let those who have 
stood among the buried cities of the Pamir, 
or of Anarajapura in Ceylon, or even amid 
the ruins of Salamis on the coast of Cyprus, 
answer the question. But here was 
thing infinitely more awful. A huge human 


its window-places 


some 


haunt in the bowels of the earth utterly de- 
void of human beings, and vet as pertect 
a on the qday when thes ceased to be 


‘1 do not care for underground localities,” 


remarked Bastin, his gruff 


: voice echoing 
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THE QUIVER | 


strangely n that terrible lence, “but it centre {f which w a pl 
does seem a pity tnat all these tine building marble with a te of 
should be wasted I ippose their in- looked like platinum mix 


habitants left them in search of fresh air ate stood oper \\ 

“Why did they leave then l asked of faw eautifuliv ex } \\ 

7 ¢ i 
Yva. , ; Led ie ‘ | 


Secause death took them, hie al tone he fivure w ira 1 1 l t 
swered solemnly “Even those who live a CO 1 the ape, { ‘ te 
thousand vears die at last, and if they have and mai | 
no chiidren, with them dies the race eve if ew 

Phen were you the last of ur people ome enamel w 


I asked. tcelike appearance 1} 
‘Inquire of my Cl he replied nd 
led the wav through the n ve arch of a 
reat building i - 
It led into a walled courtvard in the n the left a 





‘* Then she lifted a strange-looking, i t | 
allow, metal cup.’’ ane 

















WHEN THE WORLD SHOOK 


features are stern and even terrifying rather 
than lovely, because such is the aspect of 
Life. The eves look upward and far away 
from present things, because the reai life is 
not here.’’ 

‘I begin to think that you are quite 
clever, Humphrey,’ said Yva. “TL wonder 
whence the truth came to Mu, Tor such is 
the meaning of the figure nd the cups. 
Had I told it to vou myself it could not have 
been better said.” and she glanced at me out 
of the « ar ot he eve “+ Now, Strange! 
will vou drink One that ate Was 

larded l it a eat price Or as a 

eat rey 1 were certain of the Highe 
Blood give t freedom of th fountam 

lich on no « m lips. In 
ae | . % ne 0 the ( ( of our last 
war, f thre | nh wi de-ires 
this w t oO 1 i ) istranvel 

‘But, Lady Yva, what are the properties 
of th Wwatel asked Bickley 

| ( ilt | nswered 
“and at < 1 le that 
once each t vy di . it wards off sickie 

el Cl ind | tpon leath to 
many, m«< ( Phat why those of 

e HH 7 1 endured me and be 

e the ( f the world, and that, as | 
ve iid, t at t < the easons wh 

COP Te ( c 2m ti i crwent outel 

t 1 V¢ \ 1 to die, made 
War upon them, to win t ecret Tountain, 
Have no fear, O Bastin, ee, | will 

Phen she ted tranee-look , shallow, 

etal ‘ i \\ ‘ | t ‘ Hall ile Were formed 
Of Ewist 1 he ba in, 

t fror trick] treal bowed to 

nd dra sut a d k I noted 
wit t lof] that were fixed 
‘ m t he pled 1 
| ilo \ea ed the cup 
th t | vat t parkle, 
} ‘ 

ve ‘ , It w 
licio \I cf ere distinctly 
| | S t | btle ran 
th it I 1 few 
ent t obscure 
{ ( n t 

hat had pr 
t eH \ ato in 

4 ( 

! 1 to ‘ ‘ 

‘ ; me eh 
rt of that Glitt who stood 
I \ t \\ | 
1 memo 
} t an the 
ry ’ | : 1 \ t 
‘ , yin it 
i I vel « Te 


In a few seconds, thirty perhaps, all this 
Nothing remained except that | 
felt extremely strong and well, happier, too, 
1 had been for years. Mutely I askea 
her for more of the wate r, but she shook hei 
head and, taking the cup from me, filled it 
avain and gave it to Bicklev and Bastin 
‘*Come,’’ said Yva when they had drunk, 
‘my tather, the Lord Oro, awaits you.” 
We crossed the court of the Water ot Life 
ind mounted steps that led to a wide and 
impressive portico, Tommy frisking ahead 





of us in a most excited way for a dog of 
I vidently the water had 
produced its effect upol him as well as upon 


masters This portico was in a solemn 

~ ot arcnaitecture wh 1 IL cannot de 
be, becaus t differed from any other 
know It was not kgyptian and not 
Greek, although its solidity reminded me 
of the former, and the beauty and grace 
of some of the columns, of the latter. Thi 
protu iss and rather grote sque characte1 


of the carvings suggested the ruins of 
Mexico and Yucatan, and the enormous size 








of the blocks of stone, those of Peru and 
Baalbec. In short, all the known forms of 
a t archite em iave found their 
p i yn here, and the ge eral effect was 

em 1¢ 
palace of the King,” said Yva, 

Vw tf we approa h the great hall.” 

We entered through mighty metal doors 
one of which stood ajar, into a vestibule 
\ m certain indications I gathered 
lad ¢ e been a guard, or perhaps an 
a mbly-room., It vas about forty feet 
icep va 1undred wide Thence she led 

through a small door into the ha 
f. It was a vast place without columns, 
for there was no roof to support. The walls 
of marble or limestone were sculptured like 
tho Keypti ti Ss, apparent: 
th ttle enes, though of this I am not 

e for I did not go near to them. Except 

rad ave ilong the middle, up 
\\ ) walked, the area was filled with 
marble benches that would, I presume, have 
accommodated — severa thousand peopl 
But the vere empty—empty, and oh! tl 
rhe 4) 1 | 

| iwa\ h 1 ol the all wa ' 
la ( osed and, as it were, r ofed in by 
\ tructu hat m led grace and 
mayest to wondertul devrec It wa 
modelicd on the pattern of a huge shel! 
The base of the shell was the platform; 
eh i were the ribs, and above, the ove1 
hanyt ip of the ell. On this platform 
Was a throne of silvery metal It was sup 
) 1 h 1 coils of snakes, wher 

ro to it ba k and the he aa 

Ont throne, arr lin gorgeous rob 


Lord Oro, white beard flowh 
\ them, and a jewelled cap upon h 
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midst of this awful solitude, look 1 very 
truth like 1 vi i 1 
being to appeat Sma he was in that 
huge expanse of buildings, he seemed t 
to dominate it, ina § se to ft the empti 
ness which was it 1 by his presences 


I know that the s ht of him f ed me with 


rue Teal wh 
light of day, not 1 \ he arose on 
his crysta cotha Now f t first time 





ence of a B Sup t Doupntle 
the surround s heig 1 t nypre 
sion. What were tl mighty edifice 
he bowels of t \\ im 
th vondro i p \ ad tra 
Luce gent \ re ‘ ( 
< wer had vi 1 those 
I 1 ) 1 Ho | 
or t m t I 

\\ m: -andt ‘ ” 
Side who, 3 ) t 

iets ( " " ! e « 





or he ¢ eA B 
v that the first effects of 1 Lif it 
id | 1 ov ( 
cea t ‘ 


1 of to ‘ l 1 sp them 
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WHEN THE WORLD SHOOK 


say this, that what I caused to happen 
I can cause once more—only once, I 
think—as perchance you shall learn before 
all is done. Now, since you do not believe, 
I will tell vou no more of our mvsteries, 


, rot wh e4 rhit Ome hor what 


woth of which vou long to know, nor how 
to-preserve the vital spark of Being in the 
\s to these 
matters, Daughter, I bid you also to be 
silent, since Bickley mocks at us. Yes, 


vyrave ol agreamiess s.ecep 


with all th around him, he who saw us 
rise from the coffins, still mocks at us in 
s heart Therefore let him, this little 
man of a little day, when his few years 
are done » to the tomb in ignorance, and 
his companions with him, they who might 
ave bei wise as I am.’”’ 
Thus Oro spoke in a voi of icv rage, 
s deep eve MiOwmMEe Lik ‘ ~ Hearing 
him | 1 d Bicklev in mv heart, for I 
vas sure t t once pok« , his dev ree Was 
ke to that of the Medes and Persians and 
uid t ) a ed Bickley, however, 
\ not } i« east dismaved Indeed he 
’ ied the point He told Oro straight out 
iat he would not believe in the impossible 
until it had been shown to him to be pos- 


b and that th aw of Nature never 
uld be violated. It 


) 
vas no answer, he said, to show him won- 


ders without explaining their cause, since 

all that he seemed to see might be but 

menia Ons pr ced 1K KHeW hot 

HOW 

Oro istened patientiyv, the answered 

G,o00d oo be Mt, thev are iilusions. ] 

am an oi Slon; those savages who died 

upon the rock w tell uu SO. This fain 


voman before you is an illusion; Hum 


phrev, | am sure, know t as vou will also 
hetore vou have done with her. These halls 
are illusion Live on in vour. illusions, 
O little man of science, w » because vou 
sce the face of things, think that vou know 
the ody and the heart, and an read the 
soul at work within You are ai worthy 
uld of tens of thousands of vour breed 
vho were fore you and are now for 
ro ) 
Bickley ked up. to inswer, then 
ha ed m md WwW ent, think 
j ther nent dangero nd Oro went 
0 
N | f} from \ Bickley, in 
t \\ 1 who ive more wisdom 1 
1 h t i t a i ph 
S i ( I rid a ied to ou, ive 
| 1 ) esr ce) 
ea ) t ve me know 
edye | le | I r word oO 
oR t ) R te 1 fait 
that new to me and that t ! th tell 
< é ( il fs te 1 , « earth 


“Tt is,’ said Bastin eagerly. “I wil 
” “ 
set out—— 


Oro cut him short with a wave of th: 


Not now in the presence of Bickle 
ho doubtle disbelieves vou faith, as he 
does all else, holding it, with justice or 
without, to be but another illus on. Yet you 


shall teach me and on it I will form my 
own judgment 
I shall be del ghted,’’ said Bastin. 


Then a doubt struck him, and he added: 
** But why do you wish to learn? Not that 
ion, 1S 





vou may make a mock of my relig 





I mock at 10 man’s belief, because I 
think that what men believe is true—for 
them lL will te 1 why I wish to hea 
of yours, since I never hide the truth I 
who am so wis and old, vet must dit > 
though that time may be. far away, st I 
must di for s 1 is the iot of man rn 
ofr woman. \nd I do not desire to di 
Therefore 1 shall rejoice to learn of any 
faith that promises to the children ot 
earth a life eternal bevond the earth. lo 
morrow vu shall beg to teach m Now 

eave n Strangers, for I have much to 
do and ie waved his hand towards the 


We rose and bowed, wondering what 
he could have to do down in this luminous 
e, he who had been for so many thou 
} 


ands of vears out of touch with the world. 


iowever, that during 


n nn period ne m it have got in touch 
vith other worlds, leed he looked like 1 
W ait he said, I have something to 
tell you I have been studving this book 
ol \ t 5. a7 Wo 1 pictures > and ] 
po ed to at] wh 1 es I now ov 
ved for the hrs me, Was also lvi 


seas have 


llere Bickley groaned aloud 
* This one 1s much greater,’’ went on Oro, 
hat must hav 
Then he 
lap 1 with hi 
fineet ndicated Germany and Austria 


a glance at Bickley t ‘ 





ited him like a searchlight 
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“Tt is quite possible,” I said, remerebering ing there in the midst 
many things. But how do you know ?”’ varying and most uw 


I told you, Humphrey, Bickley would which came from 1 


If 





not believe, soI will not tell. Perhaps I saw everywhere Chr 
it in that crystal, as did the necromancers of the temple We p 
the early world. Or perhaps the crystal pillared all of them, « 
serves some different purpose and I saw it ing which vw large) 
otherwise—with my soul At least, what | Lond We entered 
say is true.’’ which st tood oper 
“My father,” said Yva, rising and bowing ou ( th thet 
before him with her swan-lik ar | wer \ 
have noted your command But do you plac t | 
permit that I show the tet pat to these ‘ ame » there 
trange also somethi of our past black wal \nd vet 
ae » ae ale he said It will ve mt h n nihecen 1 ma] 
talk in a savave tongue tha litheul In t ce 
me But bring them here no 1 ‘ tho \ ew re 
my command, save Bast Ol W he the the rn 
sun is four hours high the upper \ ld of t Ss Wi 
let him come to-morrow » te h me. and ear pul , 
afterwards if so I desire O he wiils, der, he point 
he can sleep here.” be a chapel thre 
‘Il think | would rathe1 t iid Bastin t ee ther 
hurriedly “T make no pretence to bein S Id t 
particular, but this place does not appeal to The ‘ dre 
me asa bedroom The r¢ are ae Tee the out the ( in ol 
ple isures of olitude and, hort, I will Unde I t t 
not disturb your privacy at night.” fused b ( ( 
Oro waved his hand and we departed ward ( | ryt 
down that awful and most eary hall t ( ‘ f e don 
‘T hope vou will spend a ple: nt tin ); tepped ba 
here, Bastin,’ I said, looki back from the 1 m t t thre Ci 
doorway at its cold, illu ted vastne t f ‘ 
I don't expect t vered t 1 
aut is duty, and 1 I ca a that 1 t 
| er back trom the pitt t \ 1 ( 
will be wor h doin () | | \ ! aed | t ) 
doubt yout him fo me he se 7 ‘ ‘ e { 
tron tamil esembia t B ( ( t ) 
ind he a bad compat nd f ( 
week out.” of t 
We went through the port Vva lead ‘ vethe 
i u and passed the 1 ( female t ‘ 
4 we! at wl on Ve ( ruth b I i | | 
e at pres nd t t te thre 
fom » dravged n t | ene intle a 
collar Bickley, ‘ een 1 eit 
etence f maki if eX , eT 
the tatuc \ | eel eX ‘ 
to vn pocket the CO ‘ ke ¢ 4 " n 
tle of auinine tab , ae j 
carried with hir I less ve ell that ta t the ‘ 
object: wv to | ire le of \ ces | 
ite for 1 ir¢ nal QO! ¢ ‘ ‘ © ¢ | 
not and Yv ind Bast t | 
vhat he Va ale ‘ 
ct ve had o1 een ( ( 
in ope pace t 1 wither 
f ‘; ' le | 
. pro] wrt I fhat ‘ t ‘ \ 
‘a ed ' oe ig : ful © ; 
a oo af <1 domed ed f | ae 
] e ‘ . 
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We looked and by degrees the vast space of the Drawn by 
apse before us becam: alive with forms’’—»p. 292. 
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constellations as his garment, armed with 
the sword of Destiny and worshipped by Life 
and Death rhis interpretation | set out to 
he others. 

Yva knelt before the statue for a little 
while, bowing her head in prayer. 

. Be n Id the rod olf my people,” said \ Va. 
“Have you no reverence for it, O Bastin? 
Not much,” he answered, “except as a 

work of art. You see | worship Fate’s 
Master. I might add that your god doesn’t 
seem to have done much for you, Lady Yva, 
as out of all vou 
left but tw 
nd caves,’ 


vreatness there’s nothing 
» people and a lot of old walls 


At first she was inclined-to be angry, for 
I saw her start. Then her mood changed, 
and she said 

Friends, would you wish to learn some- 
thing of the history of my people 

* Veery much, rid sthe irrepressible 
Bastin, “but | would rather the lecture took 
place in the open air.” 


“That is not possible,’ she answered. 
It must be here and now, or not at all 
Come, stand by me Be silent and do not 
move I am about to set loose torces that 


are dangerous if disturbed 


CHAPTER XVI 
Visions of the Past 


HE led us to the back of the statue and 
pointed to each of us where we should 
remain. Then she took her place at 
right angles to us, as a showman might 

lo, and for ae while tood 

Watching her face, once more I saw it, and 

indeed all her body, informed with that 

trange air of power, and noted that het 
eyes flashed and that her hair grew even 
more brilliant than was common, 
ome abnormal strength were 
through it and her. Presently she 
ying 


} 
< 


immovable 


though 
flow ing 


spoke, 


‘I shall show you first our people in the 
iv of their glory Look in front of vou 
We looked and by devrees the vast space 
of the apse before us became alive with 
forms. At first these were vague and 
hadowy, not to be =( parated I distin 
uished. Ther I oO real that 
until he was 


1 


1 
repre Tommy 
rowled at them and threatened to break 
out into one of his peals of barking, 

\ wonderful scene appeared 


‘| here Wa 
a palace of white marble 


and in tront of it 


a great courtyard upon which the sun beat 
ividl At the foot of the te] f th 
palace, beneath a ilke n Whi ata kin 
enthr med, a crow! ipo } head and 
a T welled ceptre He Wa ri noble ok 
i man of middle age aia it m were 
ithered ( litter) { of } court 


Fair women tanned him and to right 
left, but a little behind, sat other fair ar 
jewelled women who, 1 suppose, vw 
Wives or daughte 

“One of the Kings of the ¢ 
Wisdom new-crowned, 1¢ cs t 
of the werld,” said Yva 


As she spoke there appeared, walki 
in front of the throne one \ ne, 
kings, for all were crowned 
sceptres At the foot of the thr e ¢ 
them kneeled and kis ed the I t I 
who sat thereon, as he did d 
his sceptre which at a on la 
and passed away Of these kings +t 
must have been quit filtv, me ot 
colours and of various tvpes, te m 
black men, yellow men 

hen came their ministe1 o 
apparently of gold and jewe W ch we 
piled on trays in front of the thron I 
member noting an incident. At ld fell 
with a lame leg stumble ( 
tray, » that the content rolled ‘ 
thither. His attempts to recover them w 


ludicreu and caused the n l 
throne to relax from his dignity and sn 
I mention this to show that what wn 

ne ed was no set cene but appar 
living prece of the Past Had it been 
the absurditv of the bedizened old 1 
tumbling down in the midst of the 


geous pageant would certainly have be 
omitted. 

No, it must be life, real life, somet! 
that had happened, and the me may be 
said of what followed For instance, the 
was what we call a_ review Infar 


marched, some of them armed with sw 





and spears, though these I took to be 
ornamental bodyguard, and ‘ 
tube like savage blowpipe of wh 
could not guess the use There were 
cannon, but carriages came | loaded w 
bags that had spouts to then Prob 
thes were charged witl 4 
There were some cavalry al » mounted 
a different stamp of horse from = out 
thicke set and nearer the ground 
with arched necks and fiery ey nd, 
should sav, very strong Tl again, 
take it, were orname ntal Then Cal 
other men upon a lor n hine, slung 
pairs in armoured sacks, out of which o1 
their heads and-=arn projected, Th 
machine which 1esembled = < e] 
bicevele, went by at a_ treme! 
though whence its motive powel! ime 

t appear It carried twent pairs 
men, each of whom held n | hand 
mall but doubtle cde lv weayq tha 
ay rane resembled ( Or 

! ! h ne whi ca 

f1 forty to a hund 

LV he marvel of the pie ( M 
he aircraft. These came | eat 1 
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bers. Sometimes they flew in ficcks like 
wild geese, sometimes singly, sometimes 
in line and sometimes in ordered squadrons, 
with outpost and officer ships and an exact 
distance kept between craft and_ craft. 
None of them scemed to be very large on 
to carry more than four or five men, but 
they were extraordinarily swift and as agile 


as swallows. Moreover they flew as_ birds 
do by beating their wings, but again we 
could not guess whence came their motive 
power. 


The review vanished, and next appeared 
a scene of festivity in a huge, illuminated 
hall. The Great King sat upon a dais and 
behind him was that statue of Fate, or one 
very similar to it, beneath which we stood. 
Below him in the hall were the feasters 
seated at lone tables, clad in the various 
costumes of their countries. He rose and, 
turning, knelt before the statue of Fate, 
Indeed he prostrated himself thrice in 
prayer. Then taking his seat again, he 
lifted a cup of wine and pledged that vast 
company. They drank back to him and 
prostrated themselves before him as he had 
done before the imave of Fate. Only I 
in sacerdotal 
garments not at all unlike those which are 
worn in the Greek Church to-day, remained 


noted that certain men clad 


standing . 
Now all this) exhibition of | terrestrial 
pomp faded The next scene was simple, 


that of the death-bed of this same king— 
we knew him by his” wizened — features. 


There he lay, terribly old and dying. 
Physicians, women, courtiers, all were 
there watchi the end The tableau 


vanished and in place of it apneared that of 


the youthful successor amidst cheering 


crowds, with joy breaking through = the 
clouds of simulated grier upon his face. 
It vanished also 

“Thus did great king succeed great king 
for ages upon ages,” said Yva. ‘ There 
were eighty of them and the average of 
their reigns was joo vears. They ruled 
the earth as it was in those days. They 
gathered up learning, they wielded power, 
their wealth was boundless. They nur 
tured the arts, they discovered secrets 
They had intercourse with the stars; thev 
were a- ds But like the gods they grew 
jealou The and thetr councillors  be- 


came a race apart who alone had the secret 
of lone lif Che rest of the world and 


the comm mplace people about them 
suffered and died. They of the Household 
of Wisdom lived on in pomp tor genera 
tions till the earth was mad with envy of 
them 

Fewet! ind tewet1 rew the divine race 
of the Sor of Wisdom ince children are 
not given to the aged and to those of an 
ancient, outworn blood. Then the World 
Said 
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“* They are great but they are not many; 
let us make an end of them by numbers and 
take their place and power and drink their 
Life water, that they will not give to us. 
If myriads of us perish by their arts, what 
does it matter, since we are countless?’ 
So the World made wat upon the Sons of 
\ isdom. See! $3 

\gain a picture formed. The sky was 
full of aircraft which rained down fire like 
flashes of lightning upon cities beneath. 
From these cities leapt up other fires that 
destroyed the swift-travelling things above, 
so that they fell in numbers like gnats 
burned by a lamp. Still more and more of 
them came till the cities crumbled away 
and the flashes that darted from them 
ceased to rush upwards. The Sons of 
Wisdom were driven from the face of the 
earth. 

Again the scene changed. Now it showed 
this subterranean hall in which we stood 
There was pomp here, yet it was but a 
shadow of that which had been in the 
earlier days upon the face of the earth 
Courtiers moved about the palace and there 
were people in the radiant streets and the 
houses, for most of them were occupied, but 
rarely did the vision show children coming 
through their gates. 

Of a sudden this scene shifted. Now we 
saw that same hall in which we had visited 


Oro not an hour before. There he sat, 
ves, Oro himself, upon the dais beneath the 
overhanging marble shell. Round him 
were some ancient councillors. In the 


body of the hall on either side of the dais 
were men in military array, guards without 
doubt though their only weapon was a 
black rod not unlike a ruler, if indeed it 
were a weapon and not a badge of office. 

Yva, whose face had suddenly grown 
stranve and fixed, began to detail to us 
What was passing in this scene in a curiou 
monotone such as a person might use who 
Was repeating something learned by heart 
This was the substance of what she said 

“The case of the Sons of Wisdom is 
desperate. But few of them are left. Like 
other men they need food which is hard to 
come by, since the foe holds the uppe 
earth and that which their doctors can 
make here in the Shades does not satisf\ 
them, even though they drink the Life 
water. They die and die. There comes an 
embassy from the High King of the con 
federated Nations to talk of terms of peac« 
See, it enters.” 

As she spoke, up the hall advanced the 


embassy. At the head of it walked a young 
man, tall, dark, handsome and command 
ing, whose aspect seemed in some way t 
be familiar to me. He was richly clothed 


in a purple cloak and wore upon his head 
volden  circlet that suggested royal rank 
Those who followed him were mostly old 
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‘ See  * 


dreamy vo 
daughter if 


the real Yva 


f 
a 


will wed no 


he father’ 


o he Life 
gilts tnat \ 


his blood w nh that ol h div ( Lady, the 
Heir <_< Queen of the Earth to be, and 
claim to. shat ler imperial throne that 
had ber d by er pure race Trom age 
to av Wa t Mmsu that 2 { on.y ( 
purged by death Soon would he give 
> daught ni age to an ape than 
tk ' hild Barb who had 
worked » so Many ) and striven 
i reak the den Tette their rule 
* Lool vain!’ > wed Yva ade 
] 1 Oro, the divine, v \ orier st os 
vhich truth he did, ever did I 
see a ca rave i wnoicn the 
picture revealed in him Ile warns, h 
threat 1 ha he oOo ou ol 
gentle ve and pity he h; wld his hand 
’ e ha : at h mmand which 
Will t n ) 1) million nn LOM 
7; rut ) t mil ) it me blow 
hat w ) em 1 their peoples from 
the tace of the earth and that will cause the 
leep Where now their pleasant 
nds a ! thre hey shrink 
) re h ! \ behold, the knee tremble 
( lhe | mw that ha ti Powe 
lle on ks them, doe the Lord Oro He 
‘ ( ibm my he <l 1 now, al d 
1 rth ime of the Natio they should 
ike the vath vh 1 may not be 
rok veariIng to cease m war upon 
he S Wisdom and to obey them in 
" t ) ‘ of the ¢ th Some 
Ol t amba idor would \ d. They 
look a it hem IK é \\ {1 th y that are 


} 


Lady, 


WHEN THE 


1 Oro asks if that be all. 
ers that it is not all He 
en he dwelt a hostage at the 
Sons of Wisdom he and the 
the daughter of the Lord 
ler ] 74 : hil ] ¢ 
only living child, learned to 


ther. He demands, and the 


, that she shall be given to 


lat in a day to come he may 
hildren after them. 


ent on Yva in her chanting, 
e, “the Lord Oro asks his 
this be true. She savs,"* here 
ny side turned and looked 
n the eves, ‘‘ that it is true; 
es the Prince of the Nations 
she lives a million years she 
other man, since she who is 
slave in all else is still the 
h Stik... BS 1 ever been the 
roya mo { 
vt i Lo 1 Oro, the div ¢ 
1 <5 rows Wt } He savs 
i@h and mor in enough 
aria ould ask to eat ol! 
Iden learning and to drink 
vater of the So of Wisdom 
CT¢ fiven to them o 0 d by 
they spral 1 the begin 
that one ol m, however 


1, should dare to ask to mix 


WORLD 


SHOOK 


takes the Prince. 
He rie that the oath of an ape is of no 
account, but that he will tear up the 
Children of Wisdom as an ape tears leaves, 
l Lady to be 


But madness 


continued 
leaves him. 
His daughter 
el r knees and pleads 
with him Ile rusis her away. She 








would spring to th le of the Prince; 
1 commands 1 coun ors to hold her 
he ries to thi Pri e that she loves him 
and him only, and that in a day to come 
him she will wed and 1 ther. He thanks 
he c. 1\ tnat as it s with her, so it 15S 
\\ 1 him, and that 1 of this love he 
eal ) 1¢ Sh s\\ ns. The Lord 
Oro motions with s hand to the guard 
They It thei death-rods. Fire i€aps 
from them The Pi e and his com- 
panions, all save those who were afraid 
and w d have sw 1 the oath, twist and 
writhe They turn bla they die. The 
Lord Oro commands those who are left to 
ent the flying ips and bear to the 


Nations of the Earth tidings of what be- 


ills e who dar to defy and insult 
him; to warn them also to eat and drink 
and be merry whi ( may, since for 
their wickedness they are about to perish.” 


Ch ene faded and there followed 





1 h VI h rea l Ot descr be. It 
rep { me \ erground place 
' t appeared to a huge mountain 
( clothe it, literally a 
wn Kt alp, ‘ ae d spinning 

down ad vitv. wh arther on separated 
into two br. ches beca € Of a hug razor- 
edve precipice that rose between. There in 
the midad PS of t 5 \ t nace with the dazz 
lin mountain whirl towards him, stood 
Oro enc. dad oan ome ra parent armour, 
a h to keep off heat, and with him 
his « er who der his direction was 
hand etn in the rock behind het 
Phe there \ ab l flash and every- 
thi vanished \ll of this picture passed 
) ftly that we could not grasp its de 

tails: only a veneral impression remained, 
rhe Lord Oro, usine the strength that 

iS an the world whet t he alone has the 
ecret, chanves the world’s balance, causing 


sea and that 


said Yva 


that which was land to become 


land,” 


Which W ea to decom 
1 he chanting, unnatural voice. 

Another scene of stupendous and chang- 
ine awfulness Countries were sinking, 


cits crashing down, volcanoes were spout- 
fire We could see uman beings run- 
ine to and tro in th yusands like ants. 
Phen in huge waves hundreds and hundreds 
flowed in and all 








the ocean 








THE QUIVER 


‘Oro carries out his threat to destroy the 


Nations who had rebelled against him,” 
said Yva, “Much of the world sinks be 
neath the waves, but in place of it othet 


lands arise above the wave s, to be inhabited 
by the seed of those who remain living in 
those portions of the Earth that the deluge 
spared.” 

This horrible vision passed and 
ceeded by more, that of Oro 
in the sepulchre of the cave by the 
the crystal coffin which contained 
appeared to be the body of his 
He gazed at 
and laid himself down in the 
coffin, that in 


was suc 
standing 


side ol 


what 


one 


daughter 
her, then drank ome potion 
comMmpantlon 
which we had found him 


All vanished away and Yva, appearing 
to wake from some kind of a trance, smiled 
and in her natural had 
seen enough. 


} } f 
Voice askea it Wé 


“ Quite,”? I answered, and she said 

“T wonder what vou have seen, Hum 
phrey. Myself I do not know, since it is 
through me that you see at all and when 


you see I am in you who see 
“Indeed,” I replied Well, 1 
you about it later.” 
‘* How is it done?” a ked 
I do not altogether kr 
us I do know, however, that everything 
which has happened on th 


Bickley 


ON, he answered 





world can. be 


seen trom moment to moment at some point 
in the depths ot space, for thither the n’ 
light takes it There, t can be caught 
and thence in an nstant ret irned to ¢ irth 


again, to be reflected in the mirror of the 





present by those who know how that mirron 
should be held Ask me no more; one s 
Wise as vou, © Bickley, car olve sucl 
problems for himselt 

If you don’t mind, Tad ¥ va, aid 
Bastin, I think I should like to get out 
of this place, interesti $ it 1 I have 
food to cook up above and lo of things to 
attend to, especially as 1 understand | am 
to come back here to-morrow Would vou 
mind showing me the wav to that lift 
movil taircase 

* Come, he ala, ni 

So we went past thi I ‘ f Fate t 
of the ten ple 1Ow! 1] g , el 
treet > unt all 1 minated t tne 
place vhere We had fi t 1 irsely 
on arrival in the deptl Phere e stood 

A moment later and we were hhiria Ip 

\ } id whirle id \ | | ‘ that 


Yva came 


with u 


do so, and the odd thi that whe ve 

arrived in the sepulchre sh eemed alread 

to be tandin there waitu to direct u 
Really, remarked Ba tin, thi l cx 

actly like Maskelvne and Cooks Did vou 

eve ee their performance, Bickley If so, 

it m nave ve ( lot t explain ? 
te | while 








_ “Jugglery never appealed to me, whether 
in London or in Orotena,” replied Bickle 
in a sour voice as he extracted im his 
po ket an end of candle to vw 1 he 
light 
What is jugglery asked B al 
thev de parted arguing, leavi 
with Yva in the epulen 
“What have I seen I aske 
I do not know. Humphre Kvet F 
ees different thines, but pe 
of the tu itl 
| hope not Yva ) el 
things I seemed t 
to a man tor eve 
Ye and thi I did \\ 
Only that it icht the 
man.” 
Ye , for another man it n 
You were once married H 
phrev, to wife who dt 
Ye 9 | Was 1e 
And did rt swe t t 
vou would never lo | 
womat 
I did I answered 
But how 1o vo k \ | t 
rn) 
Oh! IT know you t 
“Well, what of it. \ 
Nothin , except that 
wife bef a | ‘ | 
love aya 1 must find | 
he my | rand 
ble in that hapype 
both ( at 
Hoy iY Il that f 
In Nvo ( € o 
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English te ‘ H ‘ 
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do not love those dark-or } 
that | 1} eth a 
| fitt f t 
( 1, t Hit | » 
Bast 1 teae 
i nad h 
who thinl f 
hall teach me p ‘ 


CHAPTER XVII 


Yva Explains 
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WHEN THE WORLD SHOOK 


house-building in Crotena ts a simple busi- 
The framework of poles let into 
palm-trunks, since they could not be driven 
into the rock, had been put together on the 
farther shore and towed bodily by 
canoes Che overhanging rock formed one 
side of the house; the ends were of palm 


ness. 


over 


leaves tied to the poles, and the roof was 
of the same material. The other side was 
left open for the present, which in that 


equable and balmy clime was no disadvan- 
tage. The whole edifice was about thirty 
feet long by fifteen deep and divided into 
two portions, one for sleeping and one for 
living, by a palm-leaf partition. Really, 
it Was quite a comfortable abode, cool and 
rainproof, especially after Bastin had built 
his hut in which to cook, 

Marama and his people were very humble 
in their demeanour and implored us to visit 


them on the main island I answered that 
perhaps we would later on, as we wished 
to procure certain things from the wreck. 
Also, he requested Bastin to continue his 
ministrations as the latter greatly desired 
to do. But to this proposal I would not 
allow him to give any direct answer at the 
moment Indeed, I dared not do so until 
Il was sure of Oro’s approval. 

Fowards evening they departed in thei 
canoes, leavil behind them the usual 
imple store of provisions, 

We cooked our meal as usual, only to 
discover that what Yva had said about the 
Life-water was quite true, since we had but 
little appetite for solid food, though this 
returned upon the following day The 
same thing happened upon every occasion 
after drinking of that water, which certainly 
Was a most invigorating fluid Never for 
vears had anv of us felt so well as it 
Cause { us to do 

So we lit our pipes and talked about our 
experiences, though of thes indeed, we 
scarcely knew what to say Sastin accepted 

em a mething out of the common, 
f course, but as facts which admitted of 
no discussion \fter all, he said, the Old 
restament told much the same. story. of 
people called the Sons of God who lived 
very lone lives and ran after the daughters 

men and thus became the progenitors of 





a remarkable race Ot this 


race, he pre 
med that Oro and his daughter were 
ITVAIVOI 
It was the me about the Deluge, con 
tinued Bast although naturally Oro 
spoke falsely, or, at any rate, grossly ex 
agverated, when he declared that he had 
caused this catastrophe, unle indeed he 
Wa talking about a totally different de 
luge, thoueh even then /e could not have 
oucht it about It was curious, however, 
that the people owned were said to have 
heen wieked nd Oro had the same opinion 


claimed to have 


At { 1 i 


drowned, though tor tne matter of that 
he could not conceive anyone more wicked 
than Oro himself. On his own showing he 
Was a most revengetul person, and one who 
declined to agree to a quite suitable alli- 
ance, apparently desired by both parties, 
merely because it offended his family pride. 
No, on reflection he might be unjust to Oro 
in this particular, since /e never told that 
story; it was only shown in some pictures 
which very likely were just made up to 
astonish us. Meanwhile, it was his business 
to preach to this old sinner down in that 
hole, and he confessed honestly that he did 
not like the job. Still, 1t must be done, so 
with our leave he would go apart and seek 
inspiration, which at present seemed to be 
quite lacking 
Thus declaimed Bastin and departed. 


“ Arbuthnot,” said Bickley, “I have 
come to the conclusion that I have gone 
quite mad. I beg you if I should show 


signs of homicidal mania, which I feel de 
veloping in me where Bastin is concerned, 
or of other abnormal violence, that you 
will take whatever steps you consider ne 
cessary, even to putting me out of the way 
if that is imperative.’’ 

“What do you mean?” [ 
scem sane enough.”’ 

“Tf it isn’t enough to drive a man mad 
when he sees himself exactly reproduced in 
an utterly impossible moving-picture show 
exhibited by an utterly impossible young 
woman in an utterly impossible unde 
ground city, then I don’t know what is.’ 

“What do you mean?’’ I asked, starting 


“Voy 


asked. 


“ Mean? Well, if you didn’t notice it 
there’s hope for you.” 

‘Notice what?” 

“All that envov scene There, as I 
thought, appeared Yva. Do you admit 
that?’ 

“Of course; there could be no mistake 


on that point.’’ 
“Very well. Then according to my vei 
sion there came a man, still young, dressed 
in outlandish clothes, who made _ proposi 
tions of peace and wanted to marry Yva, 
who wanted to marry him. Is that right 
“ Absolutely.” 
* Well, didn’t you recognise the man ? 


“No: I only noticed that he was a fine 
looking fellow whose appearance reminded 
me ofr someone " 


I suppose it must be true,” mused Bick- 
lev, “ that we do not know ourselves.” 

“So the old Greek thought, 

urged that this should be our special study. 


1 
since ne 


‘Know thyself,’ vou remember.”’ 

‘LT meant physically, ‘not intellectually. 
Arbuthnot, do you mean to tell me that 
vou did not recognise your own double in 
that man Shave off your beard and put 


on his clothes and no one could distinguish 
’ 


Vou apa 
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I spra ip, droppi I On the following morni 
Now 1 mention it, aid slowly, Bastin to keep his rendez 
] suppose there We é rent Lalice I chre at the plopel timc 
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WHEN THE 


hair. Would you be angry if I tried it? I 
weary of this old fashion.” 

“ Why should I be angry?” I asked. 

At this moment Bickley reappeared, and 
she began to talk of the details of the 
dress, saying that it showed more of the 
neck than had been the custom among the 
women of her people, but was very pretty. 

“That is because we are still bar- 
barians,” said Bickley; “ at least, our 
women are, and therefore rely upon primi- 
tive methods of attraction, like the savages 
yonder.” 

She smiled, and, after a last long glance, 
save me back the photograph and the 
miniature, saying, as she delivered the 
latter : 

“T rejoice to see that you are faithful, 
Humphrey, and wear this picture on your 
heart, as well as in it.” 

“Then you must be a very remarkable 
woman,’’ said Bickley. “ Never before did 
I hear one of your sex rejoice because a 
man was faithful to somebody else.” 

“Has Bickley been disappointed in his 
love-heart, that he is so angry to us 
women?” asked Yva, innocently, of me. 
Then, without waiting for an answer, she 
inquired of him whether he had been suc- 
cessful in his analysis of the Life-water. 

“How do you know what I was doing 
with the Life-water? Did Bastin tell you?”’ 
exclaimed Bickley. 

“Bastin told me nothing, except that he 
was afraid of the descent to Nyo; that he 
hated Nyo when he reached it, as indeed I 
do, and that he thought that my father, the 
Lord Oro, was a devil or evil spirit from 
some Under-world which he called hell.”’ 

“ Bastin has an open heart and an open 
mouth,” said Bickley, “ for which I respect 
him. Follow his example if you will, Lady 
Yva, and tell us who and what is the Lord 
Oro, and who and what are you.” 

“ Have we not done so already? If not, 
I will repeat. The Lord Oro and I are two 
who have lived on from the old time when 
the world was different, and yet, I think, 
the same. He is a man and not a god, and 
Iam a woman. His powers are great be- 
cause of his knowledge, which he has 
gathered from his forefathers and in a life 
of a thousand years before he went to 
sleep. He can do things you cannot do. 
But he is a man subject to the hopes and 
terrors of man. He desires power, which 
is ambition, and when the world refused 
his rule, he destroyed that part of it 
which ré@belled, which is revenge. More- 
over, above all things he dreads death, 
which is fear. That is why he suspended 
life in himself and me for two hundred and 
fifty thousand years, as his knowledge gave 
him strength to do, because death was near 
and he thought that sleep was better than 
death.” 
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WORLD SHOOK 


“ Why should he dread to die,” asked 
Bickley, “‘ seeing that sleep and death are 
the same?” 

“ Because his knowledge tells him ‘that 
Sleep and Death are mot the same, as you, 
in your foolishness, believe, for there Bas- 
tin is wiser than you. Because for all his 
wisdom he remains ignorant of what hap- 
pens to man when the Light of Life is 
blown out by the breath of Fate. That is 
why he fears to die, and why he talks with 
Bastin the Preacher, who says he has the 
secret of the future.” 

“ And do you fear to die?” I asked. 

‘No, Humphrey,” she answered gently. 
‘But there comes the real death, and after 
that—what, oh !—what? ” 

“You must ask Bastin,” I said humbly. 
“I cannot dare to teach of such matters.”’ 

“ No, but you can and do believe, and 
that helps me, Humphrey, who am in tune 
with you. Yes, it helps me much more 
than do Bastin and his new religion, be- 
cause such is woman’s way. Tell me of the 
history of your people, Humphrey, that my 
father says are now at war.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
The Accident 


O invited, I, then and there,. assisted 
S by Bickley, began the education of 
the Lady Yva, and we spent a very 
happy time together. We instructed, 

and she was the humble pupil. 

How swift and nimble was her intelli- 
gence! In that one morning she learned 
all our alphabet and how to write our let- 
ters. It appeared that among her people, 
at any rate in their later periods, the only 
form of writing that was used was a highly 
concentrated shorthand which saved labour. 
They had no journals, since. news which 
arrived telepathically or by some form of 
wireless, was. proclaimed to those who 
cared to listen, and on it all formed their 
own judgments. In the same way poems 
and even romances were repeated, as in 
Homer’s day or in the time of the Norse 
sagas, by word of mouth. None of their 
secret knowledge was written down. Like 
the ritual of Freemasonry it was considered 
too sacred. 

Moreover, when men lived for hundreds 
of years this was not so necessary, especi- 
ally as their great fear was lest it should 
fall into the hands of the outside nations, 
whom they called Barbarians. For, be it 
remembered, these Sons of Wisdom were 
always a very small people who ruled by 
the weight of their intelligence and the 
strength of their accumulated lore. Indeed, 
they could scarcely be called a people; 
rather were they a few families, all of 
them more or less connected with the 
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original ruling Dynasty which considered it- 
self half-divine. These families were waited 
upon by a multitude of servants or slaves 
drawn from the subject nations, for the 
most part skilled in one art or another, 
or perhaps remarkable for their personal 
beauty. Still they remained outside the 
pale. 

The Sons of Wisdom did not intermarry 
with them or teach them their learning, or 
even allow them to drink of their Life- 
water. They ruled them as men rule dogs, 
treating them with kindness, but no more, 
and as many dogs run their course and die 
in the lifetime of one master, so did many 
of these slaves in that of one of the Sons 
of Wisdom. Therefore, the slaves came tc 
regard their lords not as men, but gods 
They lived but three score years and ten 
like the rest of us, and went their way, 
they, whose great-great-grandfathers had 
served the same master and whose great- 
great-great-grandchildren would still serve 
him. What should we think of a lord who 
we knew was already adult in the time of 
William the Conqueror, and who remained 
still vigorous and all-powerful in that o° 
George V.? One, moreover, who com- 
manded almost infinite knowledge to which 
we were denied the key? We might 
tremble before him and look upon him as 
half-divine, but should we not long to kill 
him and possess his knowledge and thereby 
prolong our own existence to his wondrous 
measure ? 

Such, said Yva, was the case with their 
slaves and the peoples from whence these 
sprang. They grew mad with jealous hate, 
till at length came the end we knew. 

Thus we talked on for hours till the 
time came for us to eat. As before, Yva 
partook of fruit, and we of such meats as 
we had at hand. These, we noticed, dis- 
gusted her, because, as she explained, the 
Children of Wisdom, unless driven thereto 
by necessity, touched no flesh, but lived on 
the fruits of the earth and wine alone. 
Only the slaves and the Barbarians ate 
flesh. In these views Bickley for once 
agreed with her, that is, except as regards 
the wine, for in theory, if not in practice— 
he was a vegetarian. 

“Twill bring you more of the Life- 
water,” she said, “ and then you will grow 
to hate these dead things, as I do. And 
now farewell. My father calls me. T heat 
him though you do not. To-morrow I can- 
not come, but the day after I will come 
and bring you the Life-water. Nay, accom- 
pany me not, but as I see he wishes it, let 
Tommy go with me. I will care for him, 
and he is a friend in all that lonely place.” 

So she went, and with her, Tommy, 
rejoicing. 

“ Ungrateful little devil!” said Bickley. 
“ Here we've ftd and petted him from 


puppyhood, or at least you have, and yet 
he skips off with the first stranger. | 
never saw him behave like that to 
woman, except your poor wife.” 

“ I know,” I answered. “I cannot un- 
derstand it. Hullo! here comes Bastin.” 

Bastin it was, dishevelled and looking 
much the worse for wear. 

“ Well, how have you been getting on?” 
said Bickley. 

“Oh, the Glittering Lady took me into 
that palace hall where Oro was sitting like 
a spider in a web, and left me there. I got 
to work at once. He was much interested 
in the Old Testament stories, and said there 
were points of truth about them, although 
they had evidently come down to the mod 
ern writer—he called him a modern writer 

in a legendary form. I thought his re- 
marks impertinent, and with difficulty re- 
frained from saying so. Leaving the story 
of the Deluge and all that, I spoke of 
other matters, telling him of eternal life 
and Heaven and Hell, of which the poor 
benighted man had never heard. I pointed 
out especially that unless he repented, his 
life, by all accounts, had been so wicked 
that he was certainly destined to the latte: 
place.” 

“ What did he say to that?” I asked. 

“Do you know, I think it frightened 
him, if one could imagine Oro being fright- 
ened. At any rate he remarked that the 
truth or falsity of what I said was an ur- 
gent matter for him, as he could not expect 
to live more than a few hundred years 
longer, though perhaps he might prolong 
the period by another spell of sleep. Then 
he asked me why IJ thought him so wicked. 
I replied because he himself said that he 
had drowned millions of people, which 
showed an evil heart and intention even if 
it were not a fact. He thought a long 
while and asked what could be done in the 
circumstances. I replied that repentance 
and reparation were the only courses open 
to him.” 

“ Reparation!” I exclaimed. 

“ Yes, reparation was what I said, though 
I think I made a mistake there, as you will 
see. As nearly as I can remember, he an 
swered that he was beginning to repent, as 
from all he had learned from us, he gath- 
thered that the races which had arisen as a 
consequence of his action were worse than 
those which he had destroyed. As regards 
reparation, what he had done once he could 
do again. He would think the matter over 
seriously, and see if # were possible and 
advisable to raise those parts of the world 
which had been sunk, and sink those which 
had been raised. If so, he thought that 
would make very handsome amends to the 
departed nations and set him quite right 
with any superior Power, if such a thing 
existed. What are you laughing at, Bick- 
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or if permanently and totally disabled : 
£50 A YEAR FOR LIFE. 














The above are but two of the many benefits pro- 
vided for in the special Insurance Policy for Women 
now issued by the ‘* British Dominions.” 


To-day is the era of the Woman Worker—an era, 
however, demanding adequate provision against the 
ever-present possibility of accident or disease, You 
are well and strong to-day. To-morrow you may 
meet with an accident or become the victim of a 
serious illness. One never knows / 


Every Wise Woman should take immediate advan- 
tage of the opportunity to take up this Policy, which 
provides for most liberal cash payments in the event 
of being laid up from accident or any of the many 
illnesses or diseases as specified in the Prospectus. 


Head Office: EA 


London, E.C.3. MSURA 
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These Benefits, in addition to many others, 
can be assured for an Annual premium which 
works out at a fraction over 1/6 per week. Lower 
premiums provide for proportionate benefits, 


Send a post card at once for ‘‘ Women’s Accident 
and Illness’? Prospectus, which gives full particu- 
lars. The sooner you insure, the sooner you will 
secure protection for yourself—and remember— 

: delays are dangerous! 


Branches and Agents 
throughout 
the United Kingdom. 


Applications for 
Agencies invited. 


ASSETS EXCEED £13,000,000. 
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This Cocoa 

is better- 
Whatis it? | ) 
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Vi-Cocoa. 
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‘ “Che 
COCOA THAT DIFFERS 
FROM ANY OTHER. 


N° other cocoa is quite so delicious as Vi-Cocoa. 
No other cocoa contains such valuable body- 
building, nerve-stimulating properties as this popular 
Food-Beverage. Try it as a morning pick-me-up or with 
your evening meal, and note how quickly that worn-out 
feeling vanishes and how it re-invigorates the whole system. 





Be sure to ask for Vi-Cocoa—and see that 
“Little Miss Vi” is on every packet, 


y-cocoe 
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WHEN THE WORLD SHOOK 


ley? I don’t think it a laughing matter, 
since such remarks do not seem to me to 
indicate any real change in Oro’s heart, 
which is what I was trying to effect.” 

Bickley, who was convulsed with merri- 
ment, wiped his eyes and said: 

“You dear old donkey, don’t you see 
what you have done, or rather would have 
done if there were a word of truth in all 
this ridiculous story about a deluge? You 
would be in the way of making your 
precious pupil, who certainly is the most 
masterly old liar in the world, repeat his 
offence and send Europe to the bottom of 
the sea.” 

“That did occur to me, but it doesn’t 
much matter, as I am quite certain that 
such a thing would never'be allowed. Of 
course there was a real deluge once, but 
Oro had no more to do with it than I had. 
Don’t you agree, Arbuthnot?” 

“‘T think so,” I answered cautiously, “but 
really in this place I am beginning to lose 
count of what is or is not possible. Also, 
of course, there may have been many 
deluges; indeed the history of the world 
shows that this was so; it is written in its 
geological strata. What was the end of 
its 

“ The end was that he took the South Sea 
Bible I had brought and, after I had ex- 
plained a little about our letters, seemed to 
be able to read it at once. I suppose he 
was acquainted with the art of printing in 
his youth. At any rate he said that he 
would study it, I don’t know how, unless 
he can read, and that in two days’ time he 
would let me know what he thought about 
the matter of my religion. Then he told 
me to go. I said that I did not know the 
way and was afraid of losing myself. 
Thereupon he waved his hand, and I really 
can’t say what happened. Thank goodness 
I haven’t got to go down there to-morrow, 
as he scems to have had enough of me for 
the present, so I vote we all pay a visit to 
the ship. It will be a very pleasant change. 
I couldn’t stand two days running with that 


old fiend, and his ghosts or devils in the 
cave.” 


Next morning accordingly, fearing no 
harm from the Orofenans, we took the 
canoe and rowed to the main island. 
Marama had evidently seen us coming, for 
he and a number of his people met us with 
every demonstration of delight, and escorted 
us to the ship. Here we found things just 
as we had left them, for there had been 
no attempt at theft or other mischief. 

We collected all we had come to seek, 
and started homewards escorted by Marama 
and his people, including a number of 
young women who danced before us in a 
light array of flowers. 

Passing our old house, we came to the 
grove where the idol Oro had stood and 
Bastin was so nearly sacrificed. There was 
another idol there now which he wished to 
examine, but in the end did not as the 
natives so obviously objected. Indeed 
Marama told me that notwithstanding the 
mysterious death of the sorcerers on the 
Rock of Offerings, there was still a strong 
party in the island who would be glad to 
do us a mischief if any further affront were 
offered to their hereditary god. 

He questioned us also tentatively about 
the apparition, for such he conceived it to 
be, which had appeared upon the rock and 
killed the sorcerers, and I answered him as 
I thought wisest, telling him that a terrible 
Power was afoot in the land, which he 
would do well to obey. 

“Ves,” he said; “ the God of the Moun- 
tain of whom the tradition has come down 
to us from our forefathers. He is awake 
again; he sees, Ne hears and we are afraid. 
Plead with him for us, O Friend-from-the- 
Sea.” 

As he spoke we were passing through a 
little patch of thick bush. Suddenly from 
out of this bush I saw a lad appear. He 
wore a mask upon his face, but from his 
shape could not have been more than 
thirteen or fourteen years of age. In his 
hand was a wooden club. He ran forward, 
stopped, and with a yell of hate hurled it, 
I think at Bastin, but it hit me. At any 


rate I felt a shock and remembered no 
more. 


(End of Chapter Eighteen.) 
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WHERE “THE QUIVER” IS WANTED 


Here is an extract from one of many letters which reach the Editor: 


and happened to pick up THE QUIVER. 
of the best magazines | had ever read. 
QUIVER as often as she can. 


“SS. 





, Genoa, Dec. 11, 1918. 


. . It was a week ago I was visiting the British Y.M.C.A, here. I sat down to have a quiet read, 

I got very interested in the stories, and thought it to be one 
I have written to my mother and asked her to send me THE 
I am only seventeen, and am an assistant steward aboard the S.S, — 


I can assure you it is a very lonely life ; the only happiness we get is when we receive a letter, You 


wouldn't believe how it breaks the monotony of sea life, . .” 
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Pons 











Conducted by M'SRH.Lock 


“With malice towards none ; 


with charity for 
all; with firmness in the right, as God gives us to 
see the right, let us strive to finish the work we 


are in: to bind up this nation’s wounds; to care 
for him who shall have borne battle, and for his 
widow and orphan ;} to do all which may achieve 
and cherish a lasting peace.”—ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 


Y DEAR HELPERS,—Since the 
M armistice was declared I have re- 

ceived many inquiries as to the future 
of the Army of Helpers. One correspondent 
writes: ‘‘ I wonder if the glorious cessa- 
tion of hostilities puts an end to the cracking 
of all these small nuts ? ” 

By no means. Although the fighting is 
over we have work—and much work—to do. 
Some of the nuts will be changed now that 
war is over, but there are bunches of other 
nuts waiting, ripe and ready, to take their 
places. We must “ strive to finish the work 
we are in: to bind up this nation’s wounds.” 
We have to care for the maimed soldiers, for 
the widows and orphans of the gallant men 
who have fallen in the fight, and we must 
work for an abiding peace. ‘Therefore, I 
call upon my Army of Helpers to make a 
tremendous effort this year —to outdo in 
peace the efforts they made in war. And I 
hope they will found—as a thanksgiving to 
the Power that led us through sore sorrow 
and sacrifice to victory— 





“The Quiver” Army of Helpers Bed 
in Dr. Barnardo’s Boys’ Garden City 
If everyone who has had the supreme joy 

of welcoming a dear one back from the war 
would give a small ‘“ thankoffering,” 
everyone who mourns a gallant 
would send a gift in memory of him, we 
should soon realise the 


£500 

we need to endow the bed. We should feel 
through our exertions we are helping to give 
the greatest chance in life to a succession of 
destitute lads, who will pass from the dangers 
and difficulties that surround them 
adrift in a great city, into the security and 
splendid “‘ atmosphere ’’ of the Garden City 
at Woodford Green. 


and 
soldier 


when 


*“*Happy Families” 

Two months ago I promised to tell you 
about the Garden City, but the ambulances 
intervened. I had described to you 
thing of the work achieved by 
do’s,”’ 


some 
‘ Barnar- 
and I left you on that wild wet Sep- 
tember day when the Editor of Tue QuIvER 
and myself were about to be piloted round 


the Garden City by the governor, Mr. 
Paget. Unfortunately, the word Home’ 
as applied to charitable institutions has be 
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come as uninspiring as those terrible boarding 
houses which some fifty years ago described 
themselves as ‘‘ A home from home.”’ But 
a Garden City conjures up quite a different 
picture, and the reality, let me tell you, 
exceeds one’s expectations. As Mr. Paget 
led the way along dripping paths, instead of 
feeling depressed, my spirits rose triumphant 
above ‘the long, long rain.’ For the 
Garden City reminded me of those en- 
trancing pictures by Kate Greenaway which 
were the joy of my childhood., Here were 
the same yellow paths and the plots of gay 
green grass, the giant elms, the delightful 
tidy trees and bushes leading to the red- 
roofed houses from which dainty damsels 
in print frocks and sandals or rosy boys in 
nankeen trousers and blue coats would 
appear. As a matter of fact they didn’t— 
but instead Mr. Paget opened the door of 
the first cottage and we walked inside. 
There I had my first introduction to one 
of Barnardo’s “‘ Happy Families.” For in 
these ‘‘ Homes ’”’ it really is ‘‘ home, sweet 
home ” to the little destitute creatures who 
are brought there., They are not packed 
into a large institution with echoing corridors 
and great bare dormitories. They are 
popped into one of these delightful cottages 
—a dozen or two of them—and “‘ mothered ” 
by a large-hearted woman, who takes every 
care of them both bodily and mentally. I 
assure you the feeling of ‘‘ home ” meets you 
on the doorstep with the friendly greeting of 
the mother-in-charge. And it is impossible 
to picture anything cosier than the play- 
rooms in which the little boys were con- 
gregated. They seemed to have innumer- 
able games, and I did not see one angry 
look or one scowling face. Rosy, happy 
childish faces all around one, and big, child- 
ish eyes gazing up at one. Could there be 
anything more cheering to see, more in- 
spiring for those who are in charge of this 
great work? I had to remind myself con- 
tinually that these ‘ happy families’ con- 
sisted for the most part of children cast 
homeless on the world, rescued from the 
Streets in many cases. 

The houses in which the boys are already 
living are called Canada Hall, Empire House, 
in accordance with the wishes of those who 
endowed them. In Empire House I was 
much impressed by the inscription in the 
hall : 

“Erected by an anonymous donor who 
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wishes the boys who occupy it to remember 
that they are members of the great British 
Empire. 1910.” 

My “ vaulting ambition’ made me wish 
that the Army of Helpers could provide a 
““ QuIvEeR House,” but I fear that is beyond 
us at present. I shall feel satisfied, for a 
while, if before 1919 is old we have 
founded ‘HE Quiver Bed” in Roding 
House, the splendid building with ten acres 
of ground that has been given to the Garden 
City by an anonymous donor in memory of 
his son killed in action. This house adjoins 
the Garden City, and as I explained in the 
December pages, it will shelter about 40 
boys. The beds need endowment, and 
£500 from us will endow “ THE QUIVER 
Bed.” It isa big “ nut” that I call upon 
this little Army to crack, but I feel hopeful 
that it will respond as splendidly as here- 
tofore, when each member of it remembers 
that in the bed endowed by us “ will sleep 
a boy who is learning day by day the things 
that fit him for a good passage through the 
deeps and shallows of the world—things 
mental, things moral, and things physical— 
the things which are moulding his young life 
and his young soul into a calm and steady 
readiness for whatsoever call may come.” 


OUR SILYER THIMBLE AMBULANCE FUND 


A Magnificent Gift from Bangkok 

You will be delighted to hear that the 
magnificent sum of {100 reached me from 
far-off Siam. I am simply delighted with 
it, and I thank most warmly Mrs. Donald- 
son and all the members of the British 
Women’s Needlework Guild. It is a re- 
markable achievement, and by means of it 
we only need £237 now to make up the sum 
required for our motor ambulance. For- 
tunately the need for the ambulance has 
passed as tegards active service, but prob- 
ably it will still be used for conveying the 
sick to hospital. Many ambulances are 
needed in remote parts of the country. Here 
is Mrs. Lambert’s letter : 

British WoMEN’s NEEDLEWORK GUILD, 


BANGKOK, SIAM. 
12th Sept., 1918. 


‘Dear MapaAm,—I have much pleasure in en- 
Pest. the first of exchange of a demand draft on 
London for £100 for the Silver Thimble Fund. This 
sum has been raised in Bangkok by the sale of old 
trinkets, silver and gold oddments, etc., and the 
scheme was suggested and managed by a member 
of the above guild and one of your readers, Mrs. A. H 
Donaldson, We shall be much obliged if you wil} 
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forward our contribution to the originators of the 
Fund.—Yours faithfully, Erueuwyn LamBert, Hon. 
Sec. and Treasurer.” 

Miss Hope Clarke gave the following de- 
tails of our last parcel which I mentioned in 
last month’s QuIVER: 


£ @ 4. 
140 oz. silver at 3s. 6d. . s 24200 
20 oz. gold at 35s. . 35 0 0 
Watches ° . ° ~ | -e © 
aaa P . . 9 @-se 
Saleable ‘eens 59 10 oO 
Special collection from Miss 
Hancock (Cornwall) . § 10 © 


133 I0 oO 


Gifts of silver and gold and other oddments 
are still coming in, and I hope ere long we 
shall complete the amount—{750—required. 
Here are a few extracts from letters that 
accompany the gifts: 


“ By parcel post to-day I have forwarded a small 
parcel of old silver as a contribution from this town 
towards your efforts to provide motor ambulances 
for the troops. Readers of THE Quiver in these 
parts have been interested in following the progress 
of your scheme, and in seeing in the last number an 
fllustration of the car as delivered. We all wish you 
continued success in your endeavours in aid of our 
fighting men.—E. Stupart, Town Clerk, Queens 
town.’ 


“T am sending just a few odds and ends, and do 
hope they will be of some use for the Ambulance 
Fund. The spectacles belonged to my dear father 
and mother, and the watch to my only sister. I have 
now lost them all—A ReapER or ‘THE QUIVER’ 
FOR MANny YEARS.” 


“IT am sending one or two bits of silver for Tue 
Quiver Silver Thimble Ambulance from my sister 
Mary and myself. I am afraid it is very little, but 
hope it will be of some use. We were members of 
Tue Qutver Companionship several years, and have 
always wished to send you something.—Nora 
Situ.” 

“Will you please divide the enclosed £2 between 
the Silver Thimble Fund and the St. Dunstan’s 
Hostel? Some time ago my sister and I sent a few 
silver oddments for the former fund, and hope to 
send a few more soon. The money is sent in memory 
of my brother whom I lost last year-in France.— 
Bessie ApAmM.”’ 


My warmest thanks to all who are helping 
in this way. There is ‘“‘ peace’ work for the 
Silver Thimble Fund, and I hope we shall 
help in this when we have completed the 
sum for the ambulance. 


An Urgent Appeal for Books 

I have had a chat with a member of the 
Council of the Y.M.C.A., and I have been 
impressed by the urgent need that still 
exists for books for our soldiers. There is 
naturally less to do for an army in peace 


than in war, and the men have more time 
for reading than before. Especially for 
our soldiers in the East do I make a most 
urgent appeal for books. I feel that I have 
not tapped a hundredth part of the supply 
of literature that my ‘‘Army’” could send. 
Please summon up energy to look through 
your shelves. I know it needs energy—I 
have felt a strong disinclination to do it 
myself. But just picture the vast amount 
of pleasure that one book alone brings to 
those who have fought so gallantly for us. 
You have magazines, too, lying idle and 
growing dustier every day. Please find 
a piece of brown paper and a long piece of 
string—both precious possessions nowadays 
—and send them to me at the office. We 
shall sort them out and the Y.M.C.A., will 
forward them far and wide where they are 
most needed. 

This incident, told by the Y.M.C.A., will 
show you that the books are appreciated : 

“One man told us that a sevenpenny book was 
given him by one of our workers as he went by train 
to the Front line; it was read by every man in his 
platoon; he was wounded and took the book to 
hospital, where it was read by every man in the 


ward. Now he has regained possession of it and 
intends to keep it for the rest of his life.” 


You will be amused to hear that ‘‘ A man 
in Egypt, begging for magazines, said re- 


cently that he didn’t wonder that the 
children of Israel grumbled when they went 
that way.” 


The Long Dull Hours 


We want books, magazines, by the hun- 
dred and by the thousand. We want them 
for the soldiers and for the sailors and for the 
land-workers. To all of these come long 
dull hours when the craving for a book is 
intense. We, sitting in comfortable rooms, 
able to range round our shelves at will, 
must feel the desire to share our treasures 
with these others. If every QuIVER reader 
sent one volume I think my store-room 
would be full to overflowing. But we should 
not wait till it is full. The volumes and 
magazines will go out as soon as they 
arrive, each one helping to assuage “ the 
thirst that is never quenched ”’—the thirst 
for reading. 

The books needed are: Small novels (7d. 
or 1s. size), novels by standard authors, 
Dickens, Scott, Meredith, Hardy, Tolstoi, 
Dumas, Thackeray, manuals of science, 
mechanics, etc., the best religious bovks 
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current magazines—really good literature 
of all kinds, but not large or heavy books, 
and no old out-of-date ones. 

N.B.—Do give something you really care 
for yourself. It is no use sending a fusty 
tome that no one could read. So far, my 
readers have responded with just the books 
I want. So I hope for a further supply of 
the same quality and in still greater quan- 
tity. Thus you will earn the grateful 
thoughts of many a soldier and many a 
sailor and many a land-girl. 


Gay Bags 

I received a splendid number of Gay Bags, 
and I shall be glad to receive them, for 
though, fortunately, 
casualties have ceased, 
the bags are still most 
welcome in all hos- 
pitals. Patients ap 
preciate a bag in 
which to put their 
odds andends. Iwas 
especially delighted 
with some beautifully 
made Gay Bags from 
Eric and Arthur Jubb. 
They contained a 
pocket, with writing 
paper and lavender 
bags, and a _ dear 
little note from the 
little boys, which 
ran : 

“DEAR SOLDIER,—Do you not feel pleased the 
war is over? We hope you will like the bag. We 
turned the sewing machine to make it. We have 
got a big flag out in the garden. We shall put the 
other out when Uncle Will and Daddy come home.— 
With love and thanks from Eric AND ARTHUR 
Juss (Barton-on-Humber.)” 

I sent one of these to a soldier I knew 
in hospital, and he wrote to say he was de- 
lighted with it, and added—*‘‘ the lavender 
bag was especially pleasing.” 

A most welcome gift of 107 Gay Bags 
came from a small working party at Abbots 
Langley through Mrs. Baines, and I was de- 
lighted with an anonymous gift of 54 bags 
and a further contribution from Miss 
Gladys Widger, and many others. 

The bags should be made of gay coloured 
cretonne or sateen, and should measure 
12 by 14 inches or thereabouts. There 
should be a drawstring at the top. A white 
linen label should be sewn on the middle 
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One of the Barnardo Boys I met on my 
visit to the Garden City. 


of the bag outside for the name of the 
recipient, 


Silver Paper and Tinfoil 


We shall be grateful still for tinfoil and 
silver paper. A welcome contribution was 
received from Miss K. E. Taylor, collected 
by her class of small girls in Gaywood 
Church Sunday School, King’s Lynn. She 
says: 

“It has taken some time to collect, but the 
children seem eager to save and bring me even the 
tiniest scrap ‘ to help the soldiers.’ ” 

Miss Betty Asher and her friends collected 
the fine amount of seven pounds of silver 
paper. To all contributors, my very best 

thanks. 


Glove=Waistcoat 
ociety 

Miss Cox is delighted 
with the large parcels 
of fur and gloves we 
have sent toher. She 
Says: 

“ For another four very 
welcome parcels please 
accept our grateful thanks. 
THE QUIVER has, in very 
truth, become our fairy 
godmother, and fills us 
with hope and encourage- 
ment, for an_ endless 
supply of gloves and fur 
is conjured up for our 
benefit. Very many thanks 
to all your helpers for the 
beautiful parcels.” 


You will be inter- 
ested to read how greatly the waistcoats 
were appreciated on a T.B.D. The sailor to 
whom I sent one wrote : 

** The parcel I received from you on the r4th inst. 
was indeed a pleasant surprise. It gives me the 
greatest pleasure, and words, I’m afraid, will but 
teebly express my gratitude for such a useful present, 
A waistcoat such as this will be worth its weight in 
gold, in a manner of speaking, during the winter, for 
I think everyone will agree, and more especially 
those with experience, that the life in war- -time aboard 
a Destroyer is not all sunshine. I must now close, 
again thanking you for the parcel, which I would like 
to mention is envied by most of my chums.” 

I sent some more waistcoats, but, unfor- 
tunately, I could not supply the whole 
crew. I wish I could. I feel that when we 
realise what the Navy has done for us we 
ought to give every man the comfort of one 
of these waistcoats. 


Oddments of Wool, Pieces of Cloth, etc, 
I am very anxious for further contribu- 
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tions. We find a use for them all. Miss 
Methley, who asks for more pieces for the 
toymaking taught to wounded soldiers, is 
delighted with the parcels we send her. The 
wools are used for quilts for disabled soldiers, 
garments for families of poor clergy, gar- 
ments for poor children, and the smallest 
oddments of wool are used for making 
crochet hatbands sold by Miss D. Robinson 
in aid of the “ Little Folks ’’ Home. 


Collections of Fruit Stones 
and Nut Shells 
The Lady Amherst of Hackney (National 
Salvage Council) was very pleased with the 
collection of fruit stones and nut shells sent 
by members of the Army of Helpers for the 
manufacture of charcoal for gas masks. No 
further supplies are needed. 


The Case of Alfred Martin 

You will remember the sad case of Alfred 
Martin, for which I appealed in the Decem- 
ber number. I am glad to tell you that he 
has been admitted to the Princess Louise 
Orthopedic Hospital and Craft School at 
Chailey in Sussex. Mrs. Kimmins, the 
founder of the Craft School, has made an 
exception in Alfred’s case, as the home is 
really for soldiers, and he is there on some 
months’ trial. It is a perfectly delightful 


home, and I shall quote from Alfred’s 
letters next month. He is as happy as a 
king. 


Now I have kept the most delightful piece 
of news for the end. How do you think we 
transported Alfred from London to Chailey ? 
Why—in “ our ” Silver Thimble Ambulance. 
I will tell you more of this interesting 
incident next month. 


A Long List of Helpers 


Welcome gifts for all appeals were received from Mrs. 
Theobald, Miss O. M. Grigg, Mrs, John Riley, Miss E. Ord, 
Miss Palmer, Miss Marsh, Petite (Cullompton), Mrs. Hudson, 
« H.,"" Miss Rodgers, Miss Sparrow, M. A. Peacock, Miss 
Wiewers, A Well-wisher in Liverpool, Mrs. Cook, Miss Emily 

Nowell, Mrs. E. Kinsey Reynolds (Calgary), Mrs. Ada Baines, 
°“.& Fe (Liverpool), Miss A. Whi helo, Miss Newton, 
Betty Asher, Mrs. F, Hammond, “ G. G, B.”” (Brading), Mar- 


garet Lonsley, Mrs. Petts, Miss Chrissie Morrison, Mrs. Elphin- 
stone, Miss A. S. King, Mrs. H. M. Rankin, Mrs. Strachan and 
daughters, Miss Edmonds, Miss Marian Golds, Miss Rose Nixon, 
Mrs. James, A Reader of Tur Quiver for Many Years, L. and O. 
Kyffin, The Misses Helen, Amy and Philippa Lovegrove, 
The Misses Hebditch, Mrs. Simpson (Wigton), Farrington 
Gurney Schoolchildren (per Miss E. A. Nelmes), Miss H. Rennie, 
Miss Young (Culdaff), Mrs. T. Harbottle, Miss Nunneley, Miss 
Janet Dougall, Mrs. Thompson, A. Lowes, A. M. Allan Rose, 
Miss M. L. Scott, The Misses Minshall, The Misses Norah and 
Mary Smith, Miss Gladstone, Anon, Miss Bonthron, Miss 
Rouse, Mrs. Hall, Mrs. Knight, Miss Brodie, Mrs, Wilcox, Ella 
Boyle, Miss J. Butt, Miss Florence E, Bond, Mrs. Mellor, 
Miss Florence Wainwright, Miss Muriel Joy Swan, L. Pearson, 
A Friend (Chichester), “ E. H.,”” B. Redfern; Miss C. Bowles, 
The Misses Smith (Drogheda), Mrs. Ellis (Alsager), Mrs, Long- 
ford, Mrs. Eustace Erlebach, Mrs. Curtice, Two Sisters 
(Aberdeen), A Well-wisher (Harrogate), Miss Finlayson, Miss 
Millar, Miss Mary Neilson, Miss M. Lawry, Mrs. Noyes, 

iss Effie M. Watts, Mrs. Garnous Willi: ams, Miss Nellie 
Norgrove, Miss Annie ’Price, Miss Marjorie Penny, Mrs. Dorey, 
Mrs. Court. “A. M.,” Miss Chartres-Dixon, Kathleen and 
Ella Emmerson, Miss Constance Smith, A. Pitkin, Mary Pearson 
(St. Neots), Mrs. Blake, “A. M. B.,"" Miss M. Henderson, 
Mrs. Pinder, ‘‘A Shetland Friend,” Miss Hannah Green- 
wood, B. Adam, Miss Gladys M. New, Miss Leaver, Mrs. Coch- 
rane, ‘“‘M. A. P.” (Bristol), An Ayrshire Well-wisher, Miss M. 
Edmonds, Mrs. Alan B. Stokes, Miss Rouse, C. Lawson (Brad- 
ford), Miss A. McAlecs, K. and M. Holyoake, “ Aroneul,”’ 


* Miss Mudie, “* J. M.,”" Miss Voss, A. L. Taylor (Retford), A Well- 


wisher (Cromer), Mrs. Elizabeth Kirk, Mrs. Fisher, Miss Mabel 
D. Wright, Mrs. Wentworth, Mrs. Déathe, “ E. M. H.” (Leaming- 
ton Spa), Mrs. Driver, Miss A. Tolson, Mrs. Laycock, Miss 
Ethel D. Edwards, Ella Boyle, Miss Agnes Brown, Miss Gladys 
Widger, Miss Edmondson, M. Cadell, Pupils of Miss Daisy H. 
Macaulay, Miss O. M. Trigg, “ M. A. N.” (N.B.), Mrs. Gravely, 
Mrs. Joseph Widger, Miss Gladys New, “A. M. G.,”’ Mrs. 
Annie Hammond, J. A. Israell, Korkée (India). 

Many names are held over till next month. 
My hearty thanks to one and all. 

May I ask correspondents to sign their 
names very distinctly, and to put Mr., 
Mrs., or Miss, or any other title, in order to 
assist-us in sending an accurate acknow- 
ledgment ? 

Yours sincerely, 
BELLA SIDNEY WOOLF 
(Mrs. R. H. Lock). 


All letters, donations for THE 
Army of Helpers Bed at Dr. Barnardo's 
Boys’ Garden City, silver and gold odd- 
ments for the Silver Thimble Fund, books, 
silver paper, gifts of money for ‘* Philip’s”’ 
maintenance at the Home for Little Boys, 
Farningham, and for the “ Little Folks” 
Convalescent Home, Littlecommon, Bexhill, 
should be sent to Mrs. R. H. Lock, THE 
QuIvER Offices, La Belle Sauvage, London, 
E.C.4. Cheques and postal orders should 
be made payable to Cassell and Co., Limited 
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“HEALTH IS THE FIRST GOOD SENT TO MEN.”—Herrick, 1648. 





A Pleasant Way to Health 


NO SPECIAL DIET—NO DRUGS—NO LOSS OF TIME— 






This is the Natural Way. 





This agreeable remedy is known throughout 
the world and is universally used and appre- 
ciated. ““ FRUIT SALT ” is a gentle, effec- 
tive aperient which stimulates the organs of 
elimination to healthy natural activity. Valu- 
able in relieving ailments due to indigestion, 
biliousness, constipation and torpid liver. A 
great aid to the digestive processes and the 
purification of the blood. 


A teaspoonful of “FRUIT SALT” in a 
tumbler of water makes a sparkling efferves- 
cent draught, pleasant to take and promptly 
efficacious both for adults and children. 


More than forty years of public service have 
tested its value and attested its popularity. 





“DEFER NO TIME; DELAYS HAVE DANGEROUS ENDS.”"—Shakespeare. 


Be prepared for emergencies by always keeping a bottle in the house. 





Prepared only by J. C. ENO, LIMITED, 


“FRUIT SALT” WORKS, POMEROY ST., LONDON, S.E. 
SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE, 
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NO SUGAR REQUIRED. 


























photographed before and 
after repair, is an example of 
what can be done in the Stan- Bi 
worth workshops. 

A complete wreck in the 
first picture, the -econd shows 
the poor “ patient” after being 
repaired and re-covered with 
the famous Stanworth “ De- 
filance”’ Silk Union. 


Send us your 
old Umbrella 


!to-day, together with P.O. for 
7/6,,and it will reach you per @ 
return of post, looking as fresh 
as on the day you first pur 
chased it. Postage on Foreign 3% 
Orders 1/- extra. S 
A post card will briag] you our 

lilustrated Catalogue of Stan- 5 
worth “ Defiance” Umbrellis, 
and patterns for re-covering 
umbrellas from 5). upwards. 


STANWORTH & CO. 


Morthern Umbrelia Works, 
BLACKBURN. 


SWEETENED 


CUSTARD 


ECONOMISES SUGAR! 


A ** Falcreem ** Custard enhances the 
value of milk—" Nature's food triumph 

by the blending of nutritious cereals 
Delicious with fruit or jam 





NU PLAISTOWE & CO..Lt2 


” 
Ring's Cross, Lonvon 1 


WHAT ! HAVEN’T YOU TRIED IT? 





























FEBRUARY—AND MARMALADE 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


ITH all good housewives the words 
February and marmalade are syn- 
onymous. There were no bitter 

oranges last year—at any rate, as far as 
the general public was concerned; and 
even if the fruit had been procurable the 
shortage of sugar would have rendered the 
annual process of marmalade making in 
the home almost impossible. One cannot, 
alas ! rejoice in the fact that the prevailing 
conditions will as yet permit of pre-war 
plenty and prices for the necessary in- 
gredients of this delectable and wholesome 
preserve, but the majority of women have 
contrived, by means only known to the 
clever housewife, to save a little sugar 
against the marmalade-making season. 

The war has, as I have often stated, 
taught us many useful lessons; also it has 
removed many old-fashioned prejudices. 
One of these—and one for which Britishers 
were noted all over the world—was the 
rooted objection to trying any new scheme, 
particularly when it was a case of using a 
substitute or pretending things were other 
than what they seemed. The probable 
reason for this latter prejudice was _ be- 


cause, having been able to procure’ the 
correct ingredients and having had the 


pick of the world’s market from which to 
select, we were totally unversed in the art 
of making-do. For instance, it has taken 
three or years for many housewives to 
acknowledge that condensed milk is just 
as good, if not better, than fresh milk for 
every form of milk cookery, and is an 
excellent substitute for cream, oil, etc. ; 
that custard powder and dried eggs con- 
tain all the good qualities that their manu- 
facturers claim for them; that potatoes 
possess hitherto undreamed-of merits and 
uses, and so on. I could fill up the entire 
Space at my disposal and then not enumer- 
ate a tenth part of the substitutes we have 
learnt to know and appreciate. But we 
must return to our marmalades. 


A Substitute Marmalade 
Marmalade in my own household is one 
of the necessities of life; for nine days out 


of ten it constitutes, with cocoa (made with 
sweetened condensed milk), and. toast of 
home-made bread, my husband’s breakfast. 
Last year I haunted Covent Garden Market 
hoping, but in vain, that Seville oranges 
would some time or other put in an appear- 
ance. In April I became desperate, for I 
had opened my last pot of marmalade. 
Many of my friends had made preserve 
from sweet oranges, but this, of course, 
entirely lacked the essential bitter flavour, 
and I determined to experiment with 
various flavourings until I achieved a mar- 
malade which in taste, at any rate, re- 
sembled the real thing. Somewhere I had 
read or been told that quassia chips would 
bring about the desired result, but quassia 
seemed connected with medicines, and I 
was not sure of the effects such an addition 
might produce. However, the family doctor 
assured me that the small quantity of 
quassia that would be needed to flavour the 
marmalade would be beneficial rather than 
disastrous, but manlike, of course, he could 
give me no idea of the amount that would 
be required to turn sweet into bitter oranges. 
Fortunately, my very first experiment 
proved highly successful, and I jotted down 
the quantities I used, which are as follows : 
24 oranges (one bought them by the dozen 
last year; this year they are sold by the 
pound, averaging four to the pound), 
6 lemons, 15 pints of water, one-fifth of an 
ounce of quassia chips, and 15 lb. of sugar. 
These ingredients made just over 30 lb. 
of marmalade. 

So pleased was the family with the result 
that I invited some interested housewives 
to tea and marmalade, the preserve pro- 
viding an amusing and speculative topic of 
conversation. 


The Method of Making 

Slice the oranges and lemons, removing 
all pith and pips, and turn into a deep bowl. 
Pour over 14 pints ot cold water, cover, and 
leave for 24 hours. Put the pips, pith, 
and quassia chips into a jug with the re- 
maining pint of water. The quassia chips 
are bought at the chemist’s, and cost, last 
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April, 2d. per ounce. They may have risen 
in price now, but in any case would not 
add much to the cost of the marmalade. 
Next day boil the shredded peel with the 
liquor in which it was soaked, also the 
liquor strained from the chips and pips, 
until the peel is quite tender—about one 
hour’s boiling. Add the sugar, which 
should have been previously spread on 
large dishes and warmed. This saves quite 
a quarter of an hour in bringing the fruit 
to the boil again. Boil for half an hour, 
by which time the marmalade should jelly 
when tested-on a cold plate. Pour into 
well warmed pots, and when quite cold tie 
down, 


Ekting Out the Sugar 


It should always be remembered that 
sugar can be eked out by substituting a 
certain proportion of glucose. Much has 
been written (I personally have answered 
some hundreds of letters) on this subject 
of glucose. Unfortunately, not a few pans 
of precious fruit and sugar have been 
spoiled because the glucose was incorrectly 
used. 

Now glucose is not like sugar—it is more 
like honey in consistency. It contains a 
very large percentage of water—I think as 
much as 75 per cent. Glucose cannot be 
used instead of sugar, as many persons 
imagine. The correct proportions are one- 
third of glucose to two-thirds of sugar, 
or, as I often have to explain, 2 lb. of sugar 
and 1 lb. of glucose. Supposing you wanted 
to use glucose in the marmalade recipe I 
have just given, you would put tro Ib. of 
sugar into the boiling fruit and boil for 
half an hour, according to directions. Had 
all sugar been used the preserve would now 
have been ready to put into pots. This is 
the time, and not before, when the glucose 
must be stirred into the boiling mixture. 
When the glucose has dissolved the marma- 
lade will look thin and watery, because of 
the 75 per cent. of water contained in the 
glucose; consequently the mixture must 
be allowed to boil, not simmer but boil 
hard, for another quarter of an hour until, 
in fact, the bulk has been reduced to what 
it was before the glucose was added. 

If these instructions are carefully noted 
and carried out the marmalade will set 
and be as firm and clear a jelly as if only 
the best cane sugar were used. But if the 


additional boiling is omitted, or the glucose 
is added at the wrong time, it is more 
than probable that all the ingredients will 
be wasted, or at the best an orange soup 
be the result. 


An Old-fashioned Marmalade 

This recipe, given to me by a noted 
housewife, is nearly two hundred years old: 
With a silver knife pare the peel very thinly 
from 40 bitter oranges, and put into a 
lined saucepan with just enough cold water 
to cover the fruit. 
hours. 


Boil for one and a half 
Remove the white skin and pith 
from the oranges, reserving only the pulp 
and juice. When the peel is tender drain 
and chop it finely and mix it with the pulp 
and juice. Weigh, and to each pound allow 


1 lb. of loaf sugar. Put all together into 
a preserving pan with a pint of water, 
and boil for one hour, stirring .all the 
time. 


Tangerine Orange Marmalade 

Weigh three dozen tangerines and allow 
double their weight in loaf sugar and six 
lemons. Carefully wash the fruit and put 
the oranges into a pan with just enough 
water to float them. Boil till the peel is 
soft enough to pierce with a knitting needle, 
then drain and allow them to get 
Divide each orange into four quarters. 
Take the pulp from the peel, crush the 
former and shred the latter. Soak the pips 
in a pint of cold water. Next day put the 
sugar, lemon juice, and water strained from 
the pips into a preserving pan, boil till 
syrupy, then add the pulp and peel. 
for about half an hour, then test on a cold 
plate. 


cold. 


Cook 


Clear Jelly Marmalade 

Those people who like marmalade of the 
‘“* golden shred ”’ variety will appreciate the 
following recipe: “ Remove the peel (with a 
silver knife) from six bitter oranges. Shred 
very finely, cover with 5 pints of cold water, 
and leave for 24 hours. 
another pint of water Next day turn the 
contents of the and the strained 
liquor into a preserving pan and boil gently 
for two hours. Add 6 lb. of white sugar 
and boil for one and a half hours longer, 
stirring constantly during the last half- 
hour. Just before turning into pots add 
the strained juice of two large lemons. 


Soak the pips in 


basin 
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Dr. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


The Editor of “The Quiver” 
is asking his readers to help him to raise 
£500 to Endow a Bed 
in the Boys’ Garden City, 
Woodford Bridge, Essex. 
This Estate has recently been enlarged, a very generous anonymous 


friend having purchased, in memory of his son killed in action, 
the adjoining Estate for £3,250. 


Will you help to name 


“THE QUIVER BED” 


in the new house ? 
(See '* The Quiver Army of Helpers” in this issue.) 





“The Quiver” gift will be a patriotic one, for the amount will be invested in National 
War Bonds. It will thus assist the Nation in two ways—(1l) The Nation’s Exchequer; 
(2) it will help to train the Nation’s coming manhood. 


In * THE QUIVER BED” thus endowed will sleep a boy who is learning, day by 
day, the things that will fit him for a good passage through the deeps and shallows of the 
world—things mental, things moral, things physical and things spiritual—the things which 


are moulding his young life and his young soul into a calm and steady readiness for 
whatsoever call may come. 


and 


646 boys, some of the great family of over 7,000 children in the Homes, are at present 
in the Boys’ Garden City. 


Will you. please help this important work ? 


Gifts should be sent to the Editor of ‘‘ The Quiver,’’ La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.4, 
and should be marked ‘‘FOR DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES ‘ QUIVER’ BED.” 








To the Editor of ‘. THE QUIVER.” 


I enclose £ : towards the Endowment of 
“THE QUIVER BED” in Dr. Barnardo’s Homes. 


Feb., 1919. Addres:.... 
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The proof of the polish 


is in the using. the usin 





M indes #5 
FOR GREY OR FADED HAIR. 
Tints grey or faded hair any natural 


shade desired — brown, dark-brown, 
light-brown, or black —is perinanent 


That is why | U K 
R is in the front rank 
For FURNITURE 
FLOORS 
and LINOLEUM 
Write for Illustrated Booklet to— 
RONUK, Ltd. (Dept. 22), PORTSLADE, Brighton, Sussex. 














and washable, has no grease, and 
does not burn the hair—is used by 
hb over three - quarters of a_ million 
m people. The highest medical cer- 
tificate accompanies each bottle. 


2/6 per Bottle. 


im Of *. Cant. Stores, and Hais- 
ssers, or direct from 

Hindes Ltd., Patentees and Manu- 

= turers of Hind des Hair Wavers. 


Tabernacle Street, City, London. 
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THE HAND-FED BABY || 


must have the perfect alternative to 

mother's milk. Mellin’s Food, mixed & 
as directed, is the nearest to Nature's 
P| food—it Aumanises the milk, in- 
4 creases its nutritive 
qualities, renders it 
more digestible. 


















Suitable for 
children at all 
periods of growth, 
from the very day of 

birth, Mellin's Food has reared 
thousands of children to sturdy 


















maturity. Recommended by doctors, 
nurses, and parents for over fifty years. 

















Sample and Book Free on Request. 


MELLIN‘'S FOOD, LTD., 
PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E.15. 











KEEP RIGHT ON. 
The Bulldog Grip Must Hold. 


Peace reigns once more, and with it @ome the tremendous 
tasks of reconstruction, which will tax our national strength 
and character ag surely, and probably more severely, than 
the problems of war. 

It is a proved fact that those who take Vi-Cocoa regularly 
are better stayers than others, because this valuable food 
beverage provides energy and has a permanently good effect 
upon the health. 

The Editor of the Delecta Magasine will send you a copy 
of this interesting House Organ on request, so that you may 
learn how the workers at Delectaland, Watford, where Vi- 
Cocoa and the Freeman Food Products are made, are 
raising the standard of industrial life. 








The BEAUTY of a 


clear, soft, and velvety 
COMPLEXION is ne 
ENTRANCING CHAR 
of WOMANHOOD. 


——— 
This may be induced by the regular use 
of M. FP. T. SOCIETY SKIN FOOD and 
COMPLEXION WAX. 

This Every-Weather Treasure corrects 
extremes of Sun, Wind, Fog, Frost, 
etc. Refines away Wrinkles or other 
traces of Work orry, and Years 
Jars, 2/- and 46, postage 3d It 


prevents Hairs growing on Face 


COMFORT FOR BEAUTY FEET 


Thompeon’s Magic Corn Corn Plaster quickly cures 
Corns, Bunions, and ony? oints, and restores the feet to 


their natural beauty. eet, post free, 2/3. Only from 


M. F. THOMPSON “Homo” Pharmacy, 
1 Gordon Street, Glasgow. 














HOW | KILLED MY 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


ROOT AND ALL. 


Hindoo Secret Banished it so it Never Returned 
after Electricity and Many Depilatories Had Failed. 


LET ME SEND YOU MY FREE HELP. 


Until nearly middle-age I was si, 3 ia sale ee troubled by hideous Super. 
fluous Hairs. My face was a sight, with a heavy moustache on my 
lip and a tough beard on my chin. My arms also were heavily 
covered. I tried one thing after another without success. The 
electric needle only made the growth worse. Finally, my hu 
a noted Surgeon an jan Offi er in 
the British Army, secured from a 
Native Hindoo Soldier (whose life 
he saved) the closely guarded secret 
of the Hindoo religion, which f 
bids Hindoo women to have the 
slightest trace of hair except 
their head. I used it, and in a few 
days my hairgrowth had entire; 
disappeared, To-day not a trace 
of it can be found. It has been 
killed for ever, root and all. Iw 
send Free and without obligation 
to anyone full information, so that 
you can follow my example an 


husband, 




















preparations, and sign and send th 
Coupon below, or copy of it, with your name and address to-day 
stating whether Mis. or Miss. All I ask is that you send 1 
2 penny stamps to cover my outlay for posting. I will also ser 
you other valuable beauty secrets free as so as li 
Address as below : 











or copy of same to be sent 


THIS FREE COUPON 5.2% 


with your name and address 

Mrs. HUDSON: Please send me free full information ¢ 
instruct ons to cure superfluous hair; als» details of other 
beauty secrets as soon as you can, Address, Frepertca Hup- 
son, Dept. C 452, No. 9 Old Cavendish Street, London, W.1 








IMPORTANT NOTE—Mrs. Hudson belongs 
and ts the dow of a prominent Army Offices, y vite he 
every confidence, Address as above, 











ASK VOuR GROCER FOR 


WARTIME FRIEND 


ECALL 


9 EGGS INA Box 
with leaflet giving 
USEFUL WAR RECIPES 











NOT A SUBSTITUTE 























f cannot 


THE FAR EASTERN 








rocure, send 
oDUCcTSs co. BIRMINGHAM. 





completely « destroy all trace without 
Don't be neglected on having to resort to the dangerous 
account of your super- electric needle. So stop wasting 
fiuous hair. Banishit. your money on worthless depil: story 


— 
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SPECIAL PEACE COMPETITIONS 


By “DAPHNE” 


IE have not yet got over the 
WV wonder of these wonderful days 

of Peace—and there is no reason 
why we should, to my way of thinking! 
In fact, 1 think we British people have not 
made half enough fuss about the ending 
of the greatest war in all the ages 


Our Peace Competitions 

At any rate I am sure that we in our 
little Section want to do something to 
celebrate Peace, and I think the best way 
will be to have special competitions in 
which everybody can take part, whether 
they are. poets or prose-writers, artists or 
photographers, whether they are young or 
old, whether they are regular readers of our 
pages or whether they are not. The Editor 
is Offering special prizes in honour of the 
occasion, and I hope you will try and per- 
suade all your friends and acquaintances 
to take part in one at least of these com- 
petitions. Copy down particulars of the 
competitions in which you want to take part 
yourself, and then lend your copy of Tr 
QUIVER to somebody who doesn’t take it 

or else persuade them to buy a copy for 
themselves—and then let us see if we can’t 
Manage record entries for our ‘ Peace 
Celebrations.”” If everybody would try 
and get at least one extra competitor what 
a fine entry we should have. 

1217 
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What can you Suggest 
tor a Peace Memorial? 

One of the first things we shall all want 
to do will: be to raise money for our Peace 
Memorial. There will, of course, be one 
big National Memorial to which every 
individual in the Empire will have an 
opportunity of subscribing. But in addi- 
tion to this, every town and village in thc 
country will want to do something to com- 
memorate its own fallen heroes. And no 
doubt in many places there will be some 
perplexity as to what form these memorials 
should take. 

The Editor is offering a prize of Half 
a Guinea for the best “ Suggestion for a 
Peace Memorial for a Small Town.’”’ The 
prize will be awarded to the sender of 
the most practical suggestion. Should this ‘ 
same suggestion be submitted by more than 
one competitor, the literary excellence of 
the letters will be taken into account. Sug- 
gestions must be complete in not more than 
500 words. 

As this competition especially is intended 
for all readers of THE QvuiIvER, and not 
confined to readers of the Section only, no 
mention need be made in this instance of 
the competitor’s age. All the other rules, 
however, will apply as usual, and intending 
competitors are asked to read them care- 
fully. 
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A Poem Competition 

Then for our poets there will be a prize 
of Five Shillings for the best poem entitled 
“ Victory.”” This must not exceed ‘24 
lines of verse. In this competition age 
must be stated, as usual, although I shall 
be very pleased indeed to welcome any 
older readers who care to compete. For 
the benefit of such readers I may say here 
that, although it is necessary for fairness 
in judging that every competitor should 
give his or her age, yet the ages of prize- 
winners are never published in the magazine 
unless they are under twenty-one. 


For Our Artists 

The Artistic Competition will also have 
a direct bearing upon the end of the War. 
There will be a prize of Half a Guinea for 
the best drawing in black and white en- 
titled “‘ Peace.”” . This subject should give 
fine scope for your originality. You may 
treat it in any way you please, but try and 
get something really fresh and novel, and 
don’t allow yourselves to be too much 
influenced by other pictures on the same 
subject which you may happen to have 
seen. I need not say, of course, that 
drawings must not be copied. 


A Photograph of a War-Worker 

Our photographers, too, must not be 
left out. The Editor is offering them a 
prize—I hope he won’t be quite bankrupt ! 
—for the best photograph of “ A War- 
Worker.” The prize will be Half a Guinea, 
and the term “ War-Worker’”’ is applicable 
in this instance to all soldiers and sailors, 
as well as to the Land-Girls and Munition 
Workers, Y.M.C.A. Helpers, etc., to whom 
the term has come to be specially applied. 
Photographs must be taken by the sender, 
but they need not necessarily be developed 
or printed by him. Not more than one 
photograph must be sent in by each com- 
petitor. 


Rules for Competitors 


1. All work must be original, and must be certified 
as such by the competitor. In the case of literary 
competitions work must be written upon one side 
of the paper only. 

2. Competitor’s name, age, and address must 
be clearly written upon each entry—not enclosed on 
a separate sheet of paper. All loose pages must be 
pinned together. 

3. Pseudonyms are not allowed, and not more 
than one entry may be submitted by one competitor 
for each competition. 

4- No entry can be returned unless accompanied 


by a fully stamped and directed envelope Jarge 
enough to contain it. Brown paper and string, 
wrappers, and stamps unaccompanied by envelopes 
are insuihcient. 

5. All entries must be received at 
February 20, 1919. They should be addressed “‘ Com- 
petitions,” THe Quiver, La Belle Sauvage, Ludgate 
Hill, London, E.C.4. 


this office by 


Don't Forget the Story Competition 

I hope every one of you will enter for at 
least one of the announced 
this month. You can enter for all of them 
if you like, so long as you don’t send in more 
than one entry for each separate com- 
petition. And don’t forget that-in the 
March number the particulars of the Grand 
New Story Competition, for which the 
Editor is giving a prize of Two Guineas, 
will be announced. You had better make 
sure of your number by ordering it at 
once from your bookseller, if you have not 
already done so. 


competitions 


Results of the November Competitions 

Now for the results of our competition: 
for November, which had to take 
second place this time. The literary prize 
of Five Shillings is won by S. ELLEN WRIGHT 
for the best ‘“‘ Hymn for All Saints’ Day,’ 
and the following competitors are highly 
commended, in order of merit, for the 
poems they submitted in connection with 
this competition : 


have 


R. A. Finn, Cholmondeley Webb, Mary Ireland, 
Kay E. Hammond, Marjorie Cobham, Marjorie 
Porter, Gladys Cooper, Arthur C. Clarke, Betty 
Watt, Olive Mermagen, Dorothy Davison, Mary 


Coulton, Lucy D. 


Thurston, Kathleen Smith, Irene 
Scott, K 


McLean, Kathleen Ben-Juta. 
The Prize-winning Poem 
HYMN FOR ALL SAINTS’ DAY 
We praise Thee, Sovereign Lord and 
For countless multitudes above, 


Who day and night before Thee sing 
The wonders of redeeming love. 


King, 


Thy tender loving kindness, Lord, 
Has overshadowed all their ways: 

Thy rod and staff didst peace afiord 
Through all the dark and troubled days. 


We, too, would fain with them units 
And share the glory that they se« 

We long to dwell in heavenly light, 
Whose radiance comes alone from ‘I 


Sometimes amid earth's noise and din 
We hear afar their triumph song, 
And feel the glow fromm heaven within 
Of love eternal, pure and strong. 
Hold us, O Father, lest we fall; 
Preserve us with Thy heavenly grace, 
That we at last may hear Thy call 
To dwell with Thee, and see Thy face. 
S. ELLEN WRIGHT. 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE. 


RED 


WHITE 
Pm =) 0) 3 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 

















CG. BRANDAUER & Go, Lip, 


CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 









SEVEN PRIZE nor Spurt. 
MEDALS. Attention is 


also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
either series 9d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 124 NEWGATE STRELT, LONDON, 


{Re QUIVER: 





COLONIAL AND 
CONTINENTAL 
CHURCH SOCIETY 





o*e 


\ \ J HILE we thank God for the restoration 
of Peace, shall we not remember those 
splendid men from Canada, Australia, 

and other Overseas Dominions, who by their 

noble self-sacrifice have helped to make peace 
possible? Shall we not help to send the 

Gospel to those homes far away on prairie, in 

bush, or back blocks, where our own brethren 

are without the means of grace ? 

And shall we not remember those brave 
Chaplains who have held on through the 
War, ministering to the British Colonies on 
the Continent in spite of danger and privation ? 


which has maintained all this work. Do not 
let it suffer now, but SEND A SPECIAL 
THANKOFFERING. 


You can do this by supporting the Society 


nd 


Secretary: The Rev. J. D. MULLINS, 
9 Sergeants’ Inn, Fleet St., London, E.C.4. 








THE LION LEADS IN CURING. 
IT IS NATURE'S REMEDY. 


= BURGESS’ 
a LION 
P OINTMENT 


Cures without lancing or cutting, bringing all disease to the 
Surface and healing from underneat! Of Chemists, 9d, 1%, etc., per box; 
or SAMPLE BOX post free 9d. from the Proprietor— 

E. BURGESS, 59 Gray’s Inn Road, LONDON, W.C.1. 


CHIVERS 


h CARPET SOAP 
Cleans Carpets Like New. 

1] One Tablet wil! clean a large Carpet. 
Sample 2d, Stamps. 

il F. CHIVERS & Co, Ltd. 
8 Albany Works, Bath. 
















IRISH LINEN 
_ Handkerchiefs 


Robiusoue [leavers 





MS NS 


Our handkerchiefs are renowned for theit 
fine quality and snowy whiteness. They 
invariably improve by washing. We have 
many qualities and prices May we 
send some samples and prices, post free? 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 36C Donegall Place, 
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instituted 1758. 
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ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL & 


MAITLAND PARK, HAVERSTOCK HILL, n.w.s. 


ORPHANAGE 


Patron: 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 





BGea800808 


the war. 
Others similarly bereft await admission. 


the Schooi supp! es. 


Offices : 73 Cheavside, London, E.C.2. 


HeG088 


Treasurer: THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD MAYOR (Alderman Sir Horace Brooks Marshall, M.A., LL.D.) 


@ Nearly 400 Fatherless Children are now maintained 8 educated 


Amongst them are many whose fathers have fallen in | 


| The harity is wholly dependent on Voluntary 
All need tne h like care the traini and discipline i ; 
School suopi es. re , | Donations will be thankfully received by 


OOOO BHDOOHDDDUVBHDD DOOD DVASODOBOUBSBORBHHRHH000008 


A larger number of children would be received if funds 
ermitted. 


SESG98200282888888 


Contributions. 


ALEXANDER GRANT, Secretary. 
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DON'T BE AFRAID OF SOILING YOUR HANDS. 


Dirt, oil and grease will vanish from your hands if you use 





“Glitto” when washing. 
the fap, place a little “Glitto™ 
together, then mnse with clean water. It 
Niands pericctly white and soft 


Simply wet the 


REMOVES GREASE. DIRT & STAINS 


2d. per Packet. 


(CGRP CHOSTIELS @& 6Ore LTD WARRIFOTO? 


hands under 
in the palms and rub well 


leaves your 


POWDER 


CLEANS & POLISHES 


EVERYTHING 
FROM ATTIC 
TO CELLAR 


Cutlery Glass 
Dans. Pots Brass 
, Copper. Stee! 
9) Baths. Tins. Tubs 
ZL Enamel. Paint 
Kettles Fire'rons 
Wood. Marble 
Oilcloth. Linoleum 



































Please support thise efforts for the sake of the Men 
who have WON VICTORY for us. 


The many branches of WAR WORK of 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


WERE NEVER MORE acon 
THAN NOW 


Including many hundreds of : 
RECREATION HUTS, \ 
TENTS and CENTRES 


at Ilome, and in France, Belgium, Malta, Italy, 
Macedonia, Egypt, Palestine, Mesopotamia, East 
Africa, and India ; also in the occupied Districts of 
Germany and in Demobilisation Ports 


HOSTELS 


for men on leave (Buckingham Palace Hotel and 
others), returned prisoners of war, limbless men, 
wounded, convalescents, discharged men, soldiers’ 
clubs, information offices in military centres, train- 
ing farms, &c. &c. None of these can be closed 
for many months to come. 


and Camps. 









Please contribute towards UPKEEP; cheques being 
crossed tarclays, aje Church Army,” payable to 
Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chief Secretary, Head- 


quarters, Bryanston Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 4 


(The Church Army War Funds are Registered under the War 
Charities Act, 1916.) 
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Do vou suffer 


bad hands, face spots, a rash, chaps, chil- 
blains, or skin irritation If so, apply 
Antexema and that very inute the 
horrible, teasing itching will stop, and 
your skin trouble will begin to go away. 
Antexema quenches the burning pain of 
eczema, just as water puts out fire. Prove 
the virtues of this famous British skin 
cure at{once. Conquers every skin ill 
ness, however long you have suffered. 


Get Antexema to- day 


Si applied by all 
of Boots C: 
Stores, 
Timothy White's 


Burrows, 


from 


! ANTEX EMA 


The ANTEXEMA Co 


de dh 


Antexema 
Also throughe 
Africa, 


rgistered 


from eczema, 


chemists : ' 
remists, Army and N 
Selfridge Whit 

Taylor Dru; 


Harrod 
at ys. 3d. and 3s., « fr 
Castle Labor se 
mut India, Australia, New Z 


and Europe, 


Pimples 
Chilblains and 
all Skin Troubles 
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SECTION FOR YOUNGER READERS 


Artistic Competition 

The prize of Half a Guinea offered by 
the Editor for the best drawing in water- 
colour, ‘‘ The Interior of a Room,”’ is divided 
between two competitors. Five shillings 
and threepence each is awarded to HUBERT 
STANLEY TRISTRAM DEANE, aged 16, and 
MARGARET BRYAN, aged 15. <A special 
book prize is awarded to Frora M. MacLeEop, 
aged 11, for a very excellent drawing which 
receives very high commendation. 

The following competitors are highly com- 
mended for their drawings : 

Flora M. MacLeod, FP. Carte, Edith Cruysmans, 
Evelyn M. Lloyd, Audrey Parvis, Eileen Mary Hore, 
Stuart Errington, K. M. McLean, Joseph McArdle, 
G. D. Lough. 

Commended : 


Christian Cameron, Nancy Logan, Christian Milne, 
E. J. Turner, W. C. Jackman, Irene Scouloudi, 
Gertrude Breary, Sydney Barnes, Dorothy Dafforn, 
Dolly Scouloudi, M. Smail. 


Some More Literary Advice 
Last month I gave you some very sage 
advice 


on literary work in general, and 
I do not think Ican do better than to 
follow it up this month with some more 


particular directions as to how to succeed 
in literature ! 

Let us take it for granted that you possess 
the literary ability and the necessary per- 
severance I spoke of last time; and let us 
also suppose that you have been working at 
your writing for some years, that you have 
been successful once or twice in winning 
literary competitions in various magazines 
and papers, and that you really feel the 
time has come to try your luck in getting 
your work accepted. 


Find a Suitable Market 

Well, of course, whatever happens you 
are almost bound to meet with some rejec- 
tions. But naturally you want to reduce 
these to the minimum, so if you have any 
MSS. ready for out, 
directions before 


read these 


you 


sending 
carefully 
your packet. 

The first thing to do is to find a suit- 


dispatch 


able market for your story or article or 
poem, or whatever your literary effort 
may be 


It is no earthly use sending a love-story to 
a paper that deals solely with the technical 
side of photography, for instance. Nor is 
it any use pouring in poems on a paper that 


never by any chance publishes verse. You 
all know that, of course ; but what I do not 
think you all realise is that different papers 
have different ideals, and that even in the 
case of two magazines that publish love- 
stories quite different attributes might be 
wanted foreach. THE QUIVER, for instance, 
would not want at all the same sort of story 
that the Smart Set might like to get hold 
of, even though both these magazines publish 
stories dealing with love. 


Study Lengths and Atmospheres 

What you must if your story is 
already written is to study the various 
magazines and see which of them favours 
the particular type of tale you have turned 
out. And while you are studying don’t neglect 
to notice the length. Very few magazines 
publish stories of more than three or four 
thousand words long, and “many editors 
do not like them to be even as long as this. 
Generally speaking, so long as the plot is 
good and the story well told, the shorter 
an MS. is the more chance it has of accept- 
ance. It may be that in the particular 
number of a magazine you are looking at 
there is a story of more than five thousand 
words, but don’t immediately jump to the 
conclusion that that is the length the editor 
prefers. It may be that the story is by 
some well-known writer or on some specially 
interesting subject, and so an exception has 
been made. It is best to study several 
numbers of a magazine before deciding 
exactly what length and type of story ths 
editor likes the best. 


do 


Preparing the MS. for Post 

Getting the MS. ready to send out may 
take you some little time. When you 
have chosen two or three papers that you 
think it might be suitable for, make a good 
copy of your story or article or poem— 
typewriting is essential—and put it intc 
an envelope big enough and strong enough 
to take it without it unduly. 
Enclose a fully stamped and directed en- 
velope for its return in case of rejection, 
and make sure that this envelope, too, is 
big enough to take the MS., want 
it kept as clean and uncrumpled as possible 
to send on to the next paper on your list. 
Write a brief- brief—note to the 
editor, and dispatch your packet, making 
sure that it is stamped sufficiently before 


crushing 


as you 


a very 


31! 








you put it in the letter-box. Editors are 
only human after all, and they don’t like 
to have to pav overdue postage on their 
letters any more than you do! 


Patience is a Virtue 

And now, having sent off your story, 
make up your mind to wait patiently until 
it comes back to you. Don’t write a per- 
emptory letter to the editor when he has 
only had your tale for a fortnight demanding 
its immediate return. Except in rare cases, 
where the story or article is topical and not 
likely to be of use unless you can get it 
taken at once, it is best to wait at least three 
months before writing to inquire about a 
manuscript. Even then you should write 
very tactfully, and should intimate that you 
are quite content to leave it longer in the 
editor’s hands if he so wishes. Some papers 
and magazines return their rejected manu- 
scripts quite promptly, in some cases in 
two or three days’ time, in others in the 
course of a fortnight or so. But in some 
offices the MSS. are kept for months before 
they are sent back with polite regrets. An 
editor is a very busy man, and if you write 
and demand the return of your story, he 
may not have time to read it through for 
some days after receiving your letter. And 
as he knows that he can obtain plenty of 
stories for his paper, and as your 
carries no great weight with it, he may 
possibly return your little tale at once to 
Save trouble without even reading it 


name 


Writing for a Particular Paper 

It is not at ail a bad plan to keep some 
particular paper in mind 
writing your story or article. Say to your- 
self, ‘‘ I will write a tale for such and such 
magazine,” and then study the magazine 
and try to get a firm idea of the right 
atmosphere and the right length 
writing your story at all. It is advice | 
often give to young authors. Another hint 
I want to give you is, don’t stick too closely 
to one type of tale or one type of article 


when you are 


before 
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until you know what is really your best 


style.” After a while-you may find you 
are more successful with one kind of. story 
than with others, and then, if your market 
is likely to be wide enough, it is quite a 
good plan to specialise in that particular 
type. But until you are quite sure ot your 
individual bent, it is best not to let yourself 
get too much into a groove 

And last of all, don’t keep on sending the 
same MSS. round and round. each 
manuscript a fair trial by sending it to 
two or three different papers, and then put 
it away and write something fresh. There 
is no need, though, to destroy your rejected 
manuscripts. 


Give 


When you have gained more 
experience you will often find that, with a 
very little touching up and re-writing, you 
can make them quite saleable. 


More Books for the Blues 
A good many readers have 
supplement the list I gave a 


written to 
few months 


ago of ‘‘ Books for the Blues.’’ Here are 
a few of the titles: 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patcl Alice 
Hegan Rice 

“Lovey Mary.” Alice Hegan Rice 

“Daddy Long Legs.” Jean Webst 

* Dear Enemy.” Jean Webster 

“Mary Jane’s Memoirs.”” George R. Sim 

“Spanish Gold.”” George Birmingham 

“General John Regan.’ George Birmingham 


“ Frenzied Fiction.” Stephen Leac« 

“Sense and Sensibility.” Jane Auste 

* The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow.” Jerome 
K. Jerome. 

If any of you know of any mor 
that help to cheer you up on your 
days ”’ and let me 
know. I should like to publish another list 
of cheerful books one day 

Well, I won't keep you any longer now, 
for I know you are wanting to get 
the competitions I 
Remember, | 
single one of 
present. 


books 
* bad 
I hope you will write 


on with 


have just announced. 
want an 


you! So 


entry irom every 
good-bye for the 


DAPHNE. 


Yours sincerely, 
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how often 
(Founded as the Ragged Schoo! Union). 


Jason Stockings 
AN UP-TO-DATE ALL-ROUND SOCIETY 


and Socks are 
in its 75th year of nationai service. 































washed the per- 
fect-fitting shape 
and the downy & 
softness of the 
Jason finish are 
not a whit im- 
paired. 





be Society stands for Social Recon- 
struction on Christian principles ; for 
the value of human personality; for the unity 
of mankind; for the service of the strong to 
the weak. 
Itlaysthe foundation ofallreform inthe Child. 
Its AGENCIES include every form of assist- 
ance for POOR and CRIPPLED CHILDREN 
in their own homes, also Country and Seaside 
Holiday Homes for Homeless Children, Day 
Nurseries and Infant Welfare Centres, Clothing 
and Boot Stores ; its main points of contact 
with the people being 140 Branches or affiliated 
Missions with every variety of moral and 
religious effort. 


ITIS AGREAT WORK. HELP IT ON. 
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Bankers: Barclays, Holborn. "Phone, Holborn, 1951. 
ANNUAL REPORT sent on application. 
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W. Tyler, Sons G Co., 
@ P.O. Box 110, Leicester, 
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“Triumph” </ per pair. **Choice”’ 4/3 per pair. 
Excel 3/- per pair. “Eclipse” 46 per pair. | Thankofferings and Memorial Gifts from all parts of the 
‘Id-al’ 3/8 per pair. **Queen 4/9 per pair. | Empire invited for special objects. 
arimane Hy per pair. ohn. a per pair. 
arm’’ 3 per pair. cm per pair. : es 
Grace 4; per pair. s| “Supreme” 56 per pair. | Donations and gifts in kind should be sent to 
“Pe 6/3 per — } SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., Director, 
See the Jason Tab on every pair and pay only the price | ’ 
ne bs the Tab of Stockings and Socks for ladies | 32 John Street, Theobald’s Road, London, W.C.1. 
and men. J case of difficulty write tom | 
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of Paralysis 


True Stories of Helpless Sufferers brought to Health by 
Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. 





Nerve Paralysis. 


Mrs. King, 1o Monteith Street, 
Glasgow, says: ‘I lost the use of my 
left side, and my health and nerves 


were all wrong. I hada sort of stroke, 
and lost all power. I got Dr. Cassell’s 
Tablets, and power gradually returned 
until I was quite cured. IT have felt 
well and strong ever since.” 





Infantile Paralysis. 


Baby Cl: arke suffered from Spinal 
Paralysis ; ; ‘*she was helpless and 
wasting away, and could not sit up. 
Nothing did her good. She soon 
picked up after taking Dr. Cassell’s 
x} ablets, and is now a strong, healthy 
girl,” says Mrs, Clarke, 20 Beeston 
Colliery, Notts. 








r. Cassell’s Tablets 


Dr. Cassell’s Tablets ave the vecognised modern home remedy for 


Free Information 


essness Stomach Digorder Premature Decay 
Dr. C. Ree ed al oat tg Eno a. rene qatreRrm Loss of Flesh 
your cas ablets in gpinal Weakness © Kidney Trouble Wasting Diseases Brain Fag 
€ sent on request. Infantile Paralysis Indigestion Palpitation Depression 
Adress : Specially valuable for Nursing Mothers, and during the Critical Periods of Life. 
Or. Cassell’s Co., Ltd., Also after Influenza. 
Chester Road, Sold by Chemists in all parts of the world. Prices in Great Britain, 1/3 and 3/-, 
Manchester. the 3]- size being the more economical. 
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[pont LOOK OLD! 





But restore your grey and faded hairs to their 
natural colour with 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR 


HAIR RESTORER 


Its quality of deepening greyness to the former colour in a 
few days, thus securing a preserved appearance , has enabled 
thousands to retain their position 
41/9 Sota Everywhere. 41/9 

Lockyer’s gives health to the Hair and restores the natural 
colour. It cleanses the scalp, and makes the most perfect 
Hair Dressing 

This world-famed Hair Restorer is prepared by the great 
Hair Specialists, J. Perresr & Co., Lrp., 12 Bedford Labor- 
atories, London, 8.B.1., and can be obtained direct from them 
by post or from any c hemists and stores throughout the world 
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THE VERY BEST THING | 
I know of for 

HEADACHE, GATARRH, 
HEAD COLD, HAY-FEVER 
Dizziness and Faintness! 

4, is my old Friend 
P= DR. MACKENZIE’S 
» /\£ SMELLING BOTTLE 


Of alt Chemists and Stores, 1/3 fr 1/8 from 


tea MACKENZIE’: LABORATORY Caste STREET ET, ~ READING 
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Full Instructions printe: 
Can be folded ¢ carry in Pocket te 
come to us every week Complete (j a tree 26Pr.0 yotcmens 
Wanted. Address: 

VAMP (Dept. A), Northwold, Beverley, YORKS. 
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‘IT’S GOOD TASTE’ 





TO DRINK 


9 PURE 
/ BREAKFAST 


COCOA 
BECAUSE THE TASTE IS GOOD! 
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I There are 
| occasions 


when you wish especially 


ai |} to look at your very best 





Pomeroy Skin Food 
enables you to look 
your best a/ways. It 
is a cleansing agent 
and a_ food the 
natural beautifier of 
thec ymple xion. It 
assists in erasing 
wrinkles, fills out 
* hollows in face and 
neck, and is delight 
ih, ~ fully refreshing and softening 
l i Tih to the skin. 
{ iii! | ™ Use Pomeroy Skin Food for 
a one week and note the im- 
provement in your complexion. 


Pomero 
Skin Foo 


1[6, 3]6 and 5]- Jars. 
Of High-class Chemists and Perfumers. 
Mrs. Pomeroy Ltd., 29 Old Bond St., London, W.1. 
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| SILVER PLATED CLEMAK TROPPING MACHINE MBINATION O} } 1 y ec 
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76 46 15/- LONDON, W.C.2 
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| She Dainty 


A wash wilh Grasmic”is delightfal. 
It gives a feeling of exhilarating 
freshness which is a trifute 
fo its supreme excellence. 
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